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Revenue from Ultimate Customers..................00ceeeeeees $435,281,900 $383,236,200 +13.6 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
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How to Be a Good Boss 
A Profile of What Makes a Good Big Boss, Good Little Boss 


or Just Plain Good Supervisor 


By Willard V. Merrihue 


AMlanager, Employee and Community Relations, Apparatus Division, 


General Electric Co. 


Based upon an address before the First Hawaiian Conference, Pacific Coast Electric Association, 


HERE is an old Turkish proverb 

to the effect that “a dying fish 

first starts to stink at the head.” 
To paraphrase this: “Show me the Big 
Boss of the outfit and I will tell you 
what kind of employee relations he has.”’ 
I do not mean only the Biggest Boss 
of All—the chief executive of an outfit 
—but the lesser Mr. Bigs, the vice- 
presidents, the branch managers, the 
district sales managers, and all others 
who are the top men in the area in 
which they are situated. 

If the boss leads instead of drives, if 
he has a real warmth’ and instinctive 
liking for people, if he is a regular guy, 
if he knows how to and does listen, if 
he surrounds himself with human beings 
who factor human relations considera- 
tions into their decisions, then his atti- 
tude will be reflected by his operating 
managers, his professional people, and 
all other members of management, in- 
cluding the all-important first-line su- 
pervisor—and you have the fertile cli- 
mate for good employee or labor-man- 
agement relations. 


Results of Employee Poll 


To be more specific, we learned 
through a poll of our employees several 
vears ago that they wanted these nine 
good pay, good 
working conditions, job security, good 
fair promotion 
spectful treatment, full information, be- 


elements in their jobs: 


bosses, practices, re- 
lief in the job’s importance, and job 
satisfaction. 

It is profoundly important to note 
that with the exception of pay, working 
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conditions, and job security, all the 
other things that our employees want 
in their jobs can best be supplied by 
their immediate boss. Therefore, a su- 
pervisor is a fairly important guy who 
deserves more than a promotion to boss- 
hood and then eternal neglect. I think 
vou will pardon me, therefore, if I talk 
a bit about “what makes a good boss 
tick,” as measured by 
specifications. 


one company’s 


Profile for a Good Boss 


Our profile for good bosses comprises 
these characteristics: 

Adequate technical knowledge. ‘They 
have the know-how to play short-stop 
if one of the team gets injured. This, 
however, is not quite as important as it 
was in former years. 

Administrative ability. The good ad- 
ministrator knows how to analyze prob- 
lems, organize the work, deputize the 
work force, and get things done effi- 
ciently and promptly; the good admin- 
istrator will also set up definite goals 
for his people to aim at. Gerard Swope, 
our former president, and one of the 
world’s best administrators, stated ad- 
ministration succinctly: “Analyze, Or- 
ganize, Deputize, Supervise.” 

The ability to lead. He knows how 
to get things done through people, not 
by people. He can get the very best out 
of the group because they trust him and 
have confidence in him; they will fol- 
low his orders without a feeling of re- 
sentment. 

They will do this because the leader 
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has another priceless characteristic— 

Social Insight. He has studied peo- 
ple. He understands the things that 
motivate people—and, understanding 
them, he knows how important it is to 
satisfy motivations. He knows 
that his people are generally motivated 
by two basic desires: (1) One of these 
big yearnings is security. Security from 
hunger, from the climate, from physical 
danger; and here’s one we usually for- 
get, the security that comes from know- 
ing what the boss expects of you, the 
security that comes from the praise of 
the boss for a job well done or prompt 
discipline for a sloppy job. (2) The 
other big vearning that motivates people 
is the desire for self-realization; to ac- 
complish something worthwhile. This 
is the powerful force that motivates 
men to accept greater responsibility, to 
make suggestions, to stick their necks 
out constructively. 


these 


Assuming Responsibility 


The good leader knows that most of 
his men won’t take responsibility as long 
as they don’t have security; that is, so 
long as they don’t know what the boss 
expects from them or where they stand 
with him. 

Those two things—the desire for se- 
curity and the desire for self-realization 
—are two of the strongest drives attrib- 
uted to human beings by the psycholo- 
gists. And they can best be guaranteed 
to your people through high quality, 
human-relations-minded supervisors. 

Another characteristic of a good boss 
is the ability to make good and prompt 
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decisions. If he is very, very smart, he 
will consult with his staff or his people 
—unshackle their minds and let them 
help him arrive at the right decision. 
But, right or wrong, he will make de- 
cisions as promptly as possible, knowing 
as he does that the lad who puts off 
decisions inflicts the deadliest of creep- 
ing paralysis on his work force. 

A really fine leader of men is dy- 
namic. He has a ceaseless gnawing am- 
bition—not alone a selfish one for per- 
sonal advancement—but a powerful pro- 
pelling urge to try new ideas, new tech- 
niques, to blaze new trails—to find a 
simpler, better way to do old things. 
Like a great general, he’ll take a chance 
at the proper time and set his followers 
afire by his optimism, faith and daring. 

Good leaders have a deep sense of 
responsibility for their workers, for their 
own habits and actions, for their fami- 
lies, their community, and their com- 
pany. Because of this maturity people 
find them steady, dependable. They 
know what to expect from day to day. 
And that gives followers a sense of 
security. 

The good leader has character. This 
is an abstract thing but it can be lik- 
ened to the steel framework of a giant 
skyscraper. Although not seen from the 
outside, it makes the building strong 
and safe. 

For the last characteristic I have listed 
personality. This is the package—bright 
and inviting, or somber and forbidding 
—in which a man wraps up his personal 
characteristics and presents them for 
“sale,” or “‘no sale,” to the world. Any- 
body can, if he will try, develop a 
fairly attractive personality, simply by 
finding out what pleases people and then 
resolutely setting out to please them. 


Improvement of Leadership 


We've always had a lot of good 
bosses in General Electric but the sig- 
nificant point is this: We are now as- 
siduously cultivating what formerly 
grew wild. Although we have been peck- 
ing away at the fringe of this problem 
for some time, we have just signed a con- 
tract with the Psychological Corp. of 
America to do a bang-up research job 
with us in better methods of selecting 
better supervisors for today’s job. 

But we can’t wait ’til all the problem 
bosses retire so we are conducting a 
continuing program to improve present 
leadership. 

First we are telling our bosses they 
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must improve their management man- 
ners. When a man becomes a super- 
visor he is granted power—power over 
insecure people. Does he grow up or 
swell up with power? That is the first 
great test a man must meet in his ability 
to attract followers! 

Even in this enlightened age of lip 
service to human relations, we find su- 
pervisors who have swelled up with 
power; have low ethical stand- 
ards; who practice petty tyrannies on 
their people. Their 
sullen, hired mercenaries, not eager, re- 
sourceful followers—a pack of dogs in 


who 


subordinates are 


which never a tail wags—ready-made 
propaganda fodder for the self-seeking 
and Why should’t they 
turn to the various “isms” if this kind 
of boss typifies democracy? And all the 


subversives. 


words in the world can’t give a company 
staffed with that kind of leadership good 
employee relations. 


Brush Up on Management Manners 


Brushing up on management manners 
is a long step forward in developing 
loyal followers. Thinking of little hu- 
man touches also works wonders. 

Next, we tell our bosses, in our hu- 
never 


man _ relations 


make the mistake of thinking that the 


training course, 
worker’s need for security can be met 
simply by steady work, good pensions 
and insurance, or guaranteed annual 
wages. His greatest security must come 
from you. 

Douglas McGregor, former head of 
the Industrial Relations Section of 
M.I.T., and now president of Antioch 
College, says that the boss who gives 
his workers the greatest feeling of se- 
curity is the one who creates an “at- 
mosphere of approval.” This 


phere is created not so much by what 


atmos- 


the boss does, but by the way he does it 
and his underlying attitude toward his 
subordinates. He goes on to say, it is 
relatively independent of the strictness 
of the discipline or the 


standards of performance which he de- 


supervisor's 


mands. Security for the rank and file 
is possible only when they know they 
have the genuine approval of their su- 
pervisor. A supervisor can create this 
atmosphere of approval by doing three 
simple things: 

1. Letting the men know what is ex- 
pected of them. 

2. Letting the men know where they 
stand—“How’m I doing?” 
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3. Maintaining consistent discipline. 
Employees develop a real sense of se- 
curity when they know that “right ac- 
tions” will be praised and backed up 
—and that “wrong actions” will always 
be criticized or punished. 

Some fellows, claims Dr. McGregor, 
try to substitute kindness for discipline. 
They try hard to be good felows—fail 
to maintain discipline or good stand- 
ards of performance. Their people take 
advantage of the situation. The superior 
then begins to disapprove of his sub- 
ordinates (even though he is to blame). 
He cracks down hard or else he grows 
more critical and disapproving. Be- 
cause he fails to maintain discipline in 
an atmosphere of approval his followers 
feel insecure. Their work suffers and 
the boss says, “What the hell! There’s 


nothing to this good-boss business!” 


Kindness and Discipline 


Every worker requires the security 
of knowing that he can count on the 
firm support of his supervisors for do- 
ing what is “right,” and firm pressure 
(even punishment) for doing what is 
wrong. A mild discipline will get re- 
sults in an atmosphere of approval, 
whereas harsh discipline can fail badly 
in an atmosphere of disapproval. 

“Why all this namby-pamby business 
of giving the workers a feeling of se- 
curity with the boss?” I almost hear 
some of you saying. Simply because the 
worker can’t start achieving his sec- 
ond great yearning—self-realization or 
achievement—until he feels secure. 

Thus, the supervisor who establishes 
the climate or atmosphere whereby this 
second great motivation of men can be 
tapped is really on his way to the races. 
This is where the gold lies. 

Once the worker feels secure with 
his boss, he starts to blossom out, to de- 
velop himself, to seek responsibility, to 
stick his neck out constructively, to want 
to participate, to give out with good 
ideas, to achieve and accomplish. 

Here we are then, at the meat of the 
cocoanut. 

You have become a good boss—you 
have given your associates peace of mind 
—inner security. They are now ready 
to make you look great—to help you 
excel. How do you do it? 

This brings .us to communications. 
You take them into what amounts to a 
partnership of information. You show 
them that you and they have common 
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goals—to meet a budget of orders; to 
win back a customer considered lost; to 
cut down paper work in the office; to 
use time more effectively; to find new 
ways to cut costs and meet shipping 
promises. 

And always —- you talk things over 
with them. 

Are you troubled with absenteeism ? 
Talk it over with the offenders. Are 
you having a rush of grievances? Re- 
member, a cup of water spiked with in- 
formation will put out 90 per cent of 
all fires—at the beginning. Ninety per 
cent of potential grievances can be 
avoided by talking it over early enough. 

Is the “going tough” on a new ex- 
pense-reduction program? ‘Talk it over 
with the employees. 

If you are about to move a group 
into another building or office—talk it 
over with them in advance—invite ques- 
tions—ask for suggestions. 

If you want to help them believe that 
their jobs are significant, talk over with 
them the importance of their assignments 





and particularly try asking their advice 
on some problem. I know of one fore- 
man who made a sweeper feel like a mil- 
lion dollars by asking him to look after 
a newcomer to the ranks and give him 
some orientation. 

Cooperation Through Participation 
Remember, the secret of good 
ployee relations is first to get the work- 
ers’ fullest participation, 
ideas, to help him achieve self-realiza- 
tion—to uncork all the creativity and 
productivity stored up in him. The 

corkscrew is leadership. 

Listen to what Mr. McGregor has to 
say about this: “Genuine cooperation 
among all members of an_ industrial 
family is actually quite possible. But it 


em- 


teamwork, 


can only be given to emerge when the 
mechanisms of genuine participation be- 
come an established part of the organi- 
zation routine.” 

What does he mean by “mechanism ?” 

I take it to mean two things: (a) a 
favorable atmosphere created by the su- 
pervisor to give the workers a feeling 
of security, and (b) some formalized 
procedure whereby the workers are 
given more of a chance to participate in 
the progress of their section. 


The Employee Round-Table 


Our formalized procedure or mechan- 
ism is the General Electric Employee 
Round-Table. In this procedure, the 
foreman or supervisor meets with his 
people periodically around a table in 
a conference room during working 
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hours. He tells them how they’re doing 
as a unit, what the backlog of business 
is, why better quality and cost reduc- 
tion are vital for future job security. 
He may explain some recent policies of 
the company or new benefit plans. Then 
he throws the meeting open and asks 
for suggestions and questions. He is 
told never to bluff. If he doesn’t know 
the answer, he must get it and deliver 
it to the questioner within 24 hours, 
if possible. He must keep: minutes of the 
meeting and send them up the line until 
they get to the top manufacturing man 
so that there may be real two-way com- 
munication. 


Effects of Round-Tables 


These round-table or employee in- 
formative not only build 
good bosses but they build good follow- 


conferences 


ers because they help the employees to 
achieve self-realization, 
longing to the team, a new feeling of 
significance. They encourage each man 
and woman on the team to think. 

Not long ago we made a study at our 
Erie, Pa., plant to see what our em- 
ployees thought of these round-tables. 
Ninety-five per cent were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of them—and here’s why, 
in their own words: 

1. Get to know the foreman better. 

2. These meetings break down chasm 
between us and the foreman. (I won- 
der if most of you realize the chasm 
that’s 
their people. Wrong lift of the eyebrow 
—gruff 


a sense of be- 


between many supervisors and 
absent-minded remark—sleep- 
less night on the part of the employee 
—‘T wonder what he meant ?’’) 

3. Lots of methods are im- 
proved as a result of these meetings 
(suggestion system ). 

4. We get a chance to present prob- 
lems to the foreman when he has time 
to think. 


5. We have a say in decisions. We’re 


work 


surprised to learn that what we say is 
important. 

6. We get to know what everyone 
else does and why. We get to know 
what the whole thing is about. 

And there you have, summed up in 
words used by the employees, a simple 
formula for high morale on the part of 
the employees. More important, it is 
a sure-fire formula to employ in the de- 
veloping of better bosses. 

When we can get that kind of free- 
flowing two-way communication _ be- 
tween each employee and his boss, we 
have at least the rudiments of a part- 
nership between management and labor. 
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It won’t work unless your first-line su- 
pervision also meets regularly with their 
bosses. 

So we established the “MIC,” or 
Management Informative Conferences, 
with a regular full-time coordinator in 
each plant. 

Finally, once a year, we insist that 
the Big Boss himself appear personally 
before all of his people and give an 
account of his stewardship. This is some 
job for the general manager of a large 
division such as a turbine, for example. 
To cover his 5000 people this fall, he 
had to appear before 17 different groups, 
a number of them on the graveyard 
shift. 
this business of democratizing business? 


I ask you: Are we serious in 


In conclusion, I’d like to quote an 
old philosopher who once summed up 
all of man’s life in these few words: 
“Filling what is empty, emptying what 
is full, and scratching when it itches.” 

It is only when we managers or bosses 
in business and industry today decide to 
take the time to fill that emptiness of 
the people that work with us through 
our kindness, consideration, square-deal- 
ing information, and any other devices 
which will give them an interest in 
whether the team wins or loses—that 
we can expect them to suggest and par- 
ticipate and then believe that free en- 
terprise as practiced today is really a 
democratic institution. 


1950-51 EEI Rate Book 
Announced 


HE 1950-51 edition of the rate 

book, published under the direc- 
tion of the Rate Research Committee 
Electric Institute, will be 
ready for distribution shortly. All rates 
effective to December, 1950, are includ- 
ed, if such were received here by De- 
cember |. 

Residential, commercial and power 
rates in all cities of 20,000 population 
and over, not including municipal plants, 
are published in this edition, as well as 
the rates for a number of smaller cities 
where certain states would not be ade- 
quately represented under the 20,000 
minimum. There is also included a list- 
ing of over 4000 cities, towns and com- 
munities where the rates are identical 
with those of a city reported in the book. 

The price is $20.00 to member com- 
panies and $30.00 to non-members. Or- 
ders should be placed promptly so that 
a copy of the book may be sent imme- 
diately on publication. 


of Edison 
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A Lesson in Socialism 


A letter to The Foundation for Economic 
Education from Thomas J. Shelly, teacher 
of Economics and History, Yonkers High 
School. 


As a teacher in the public schools, | 
find that the socialist-communist idea of 
taking ‘from each according to his abil- 
ity,’ and giving “to each according to 
his need” is now generally accepted 
without question by most of our pupils. 
In an effort to explain the fallacy in 
this theory, I sometimes try this ap- 
proach with my pupils: 

When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils makes a grade of 95 on a 
test, I suggest that | 
points and give them to a student who 
has made only 55 points on his test. 
Thus each would contribute according 
to his ability and —since both would 


take away 20 


have a passing mark—each would re- 
ceive according to his need. After | 
have juggled the grades of all the other 
pupils in this fashion, the result is 
usually a “common ownership” grade of 
between 75 and 80— the 
needed for passing, or for survival. Then 
I speculate with the pupils as to the 
probable results if I actually used the 
socialistic theory for grading papers. 
First, the highly productive pupils— 
and they are always a minority in school 
all 


il 


minimum 


would soon lose 





as well as in life 
incentive for producing. Why strive to 
make a high grade if part of it is taken 
from you by “authority” and given to 
someone else? 

Second, the less productive pupils—a 
would, 





majority in school as elsewhere 
for a time, be relieved of the necessity 
to study or to produce. The socialist- 
communist system would continue until 
the high producers had sunk—or had 
been driven down—to the level of the 
low producers. At that point, in order 
for anyone to survive, the “authority” 
would have no alternative but to begin 
a system of compulsory labor and pun- 
ishments against even the low producers. 
They, of course, would then complain 
bitterly, but without understanding. 

Finally I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and enterprise—the 
market economy—where each person has 
freedom of choice, and is responsible for 
his own decisions and welfare. 





Gratifyingly enough, most of my pu- 
pils then understand what I mean when 
I explain that socialism—even in a de- 
mocracy—will eventually result in a 
living-death for all except the “authori- 
ties” and a few of their favorite lackeys. 
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McCall’s “My Kitchen” Contest Ties In 
With EEI Sales Materials 


KITCHEN-DESIGN contest, for 
women, that can be coordinated 
with the activities of the EEI “Range 
of Stars” promotion, Planned Lighting, 
and All Electric Kitchen programs, will 
get under way with a double page an- 
March, 


Magazine, 


nouncement appearing in the 
1951, McCall’s 


sponsor of the contest. 


issue of 


Asked to design “her own kitchen just 
as she would like to have it,” each con- 
testant will have to consider in her de- 
sign all major kitchen and laundry ap- 
pliances, electrical housewares, adequate 
wiring and lighting equipment, among 
many other items for kitchen use. Two 
top awards, among 107 cash prizes for 
amateur, professional and student, offer 
the winners $1,000, plus the complete 
installation of all kitchen appliances and 
equipment included in the winning de- 
sign. 

McCall’s is offering its contest pro- 
materials, through the EEI, 
to electric companies with suggestions 
for tie-ins with the appropriate EEI 


motional 


In addition to reaching 
housewives throughout the country by 


sales materials. 


announcements and follow-up reminders 
in its magazine, McCall’s has scheduled 
other announcements in the Home Ser- 
vice Bulletin that will go to 15,000 
Home Economics teachers and field 


workers, sales executives and home ser- 
vice women of electric utilities, appli- 
ance distributors; and merchandise and 
appliance department managers of the 
top 300 department stores in the U. S. 
Forty appliance and kitchen equipment 
manufacturers are also relating their 
195] advertising to the “My Kitchen” 
contest. 

Electric companies choosing to par- 
ticipate in the contest will have avail- 
able to them both McCall’s and EEI 
materials to advertise and promote the 
contest locally. Specifically, the EEI 
materials suitable for kitchen planning 
are: Planned Lighting bulletins, “The 
Kitchenizer’s Digest,’ and “Dreams 
Come True When You Live Electrical- 
ly.” The electric companies may also 
aid local contestants by offering advice 


and assistance through their kitchen 
planning services, and by _ exhibiting 


model kitchen sales floor displays. 

The contest will close on June 15 
and the winners will be announced in 
the Fall, 1951, issues of McCall’s Maga- 
A letter containing information 
on the contest rules, procedures and 
promotional materials, along with a re- 
turn postcard to request contest mate- 
rials, has been mailed to electric light 


zine. 


and power companies. 
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Accountants Look Forward to Annual Meeting 


National Conference to Be Held in Chicago, 


HE national conference of electric 
and gas utility accountants, return- 
ing to Chicago for the first time 
since December, 1938, will be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 23, 24 and 25. 
The meeting is expected to attract a 
large attendance. A recurrent theme in 
the papers and reports to be presented 
will be the problem of maintaining good 
service and earning a fair return in spite 
of rising costs and manpower shortages 
due to the national defense program. 
The Committee has at- 
tempted to carry on the trend estab- 
lished last year toward emphasizing in- 
formality and spontaneity of discussion, 
rather than the lengthy reading of pre- 
pared papers. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that a great deal of hard work 
will not be evident in many of the com- 
mittee reports and other presentations 
that will make up the well-diversified 
program. 


Planning 


General Session 


As in recent past years, the conference 
will open with a general session at 2 
p. m., Monday, April 23. This year, all 
the principal speakers at the general 
session will come from within the elec- 
tric and gas industries. They are: J. F. 
Oates, Jr., chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company; E. L. Lind- 
seth, president, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company; and A. F. 
Tegen, president, General Public Utili- 
ties Corporation. All of these men are 
well known as speakers who never fail 
to impress their audiences. The precise 
titles of the talks to be given by these 
three outstanding speakers have not yet 
been announced, but it is expected that 
Mr. Oates will deal with the broad sub- 
ject of “human relations” in the public 
utility field; Mr. Lindseth will speak 
on what may be called “internal report- 
ing” of accountants to general manage- 
ment, or the best way for the accountant 
to present the information essential to 
sound management decisions; and Mr. 
Tegen will offer some suggestions for 
“external reporting” by the accountant 
of financial facts to investors and cus- 
tomers. 


April 23-25 


On Tuesday there will be a series 
of parallel group sessions, each devoted 
to a particular field of accounting and 
with a program for each developed, in 
most cases jointly, by a standing com- 
mittee of the Edison Electric Institute 
and American Gas Association. ‘These 
sessions will be devoted, respectively, to 
General Accounting, Employee Rela- 
tions, Depreciation Accounting, Internal 
Auditing, Materials and Supplies, Plant 
Accounting and Property Records, Tax- 
ation, and Customer Accounting Activi- 
ties. At 12:30 the programs will con- 
tinue in four luncheon sessions, one for 
General Accounting and one each for 
Customer Accounting, Customer Col- 
lections, and Customer Relations. Sepa- 
rate sessions will resume at 2 p. m. of 
the first seven of the groups just pre- 
viously mentioned, although one or two 
of these may be closed sessions planned 
for committee members only. The three 
Customer Activity luncheon meetings, 
however, will continue as separate ses- 
sions in the same rooms where the 
luncheons are served. 

At the date of going to press, not all 
of these groups have their programs 
completely set. Some of the proposed 
topics, however, are mentioned below: 


General Accounting and Employee Relations 


Messrs. L. C. Provencher, The De- 
troit Edison Company, and A. B. Dil- 


worth, Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, chairmen of the EEI and 
AGA General Accounting Commit- 


tees, respectively, will preside jointly at 
sessions of the General Accounting 
group. A guest speaker, Mr. Carman 
Blough, research director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, has con- 
sented to talk on accounting trends. 
Following Mr. Blough’s address by the 
subcommittee on Preservation of Rec- 
ords, entitled “Extraordinary Preserva- 
tion of Irreplaceable Vital Records Un- 
der Emergency Conditions,” Mr. O. K. 
Boyd, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore, will 
review briefly the proposed revision of 
the uniform system of accounts for elec- 
tric utilities by the National Association 


of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers’ Committee on Accounts and Statis- 
tics of Public Utilities which, as every- 
one knows, foreshadows similar changes 
for gas utilities. 

At one of the Tuesday sessions the 
Accounting Employee Relations Com- 
mittee will present Virgil K. Rowland 
of The Detroit Edison Company, who 
will talk on management inventory and 
development in the accounting depart- 
ment. Mr. Rowland is familiar with 
this subject in all its aspects, and he is 
well able to: make an enlightening as 
well as an interesting presentation. 


Depreciation Accounting 

The opening sessions of the Deprecia- 
tion Accounting Committee of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, headed by Alex. 
E. Bauhan, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, as chairman, is expected 
to deal with three topics. One of these 
will be a review of recent significant 
court and commission decisions relating 
to depreciation accounting, presented by 
Maurice R. Scharff, consultant, a guest 
member of the committee. Another, it 
is now expected, will be a summary pres- 
entation of the results of a questionnaire, 
the purpose of which is to ascertain the 
details of actual depreciation account- 
ing practices by representative utilities. 
The study will not concern itself with 
service life estimates or amounts of an- 
nual charges and reserves, but rather 
with the bases for determining periodic 
accruals of depreciation charges and ad- 
justments of depreciation reserves data 
not now readily available from such 
compilations as the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s annual report on “Electric 
Utility Depreciation Practices” or from 
any other source. A third topic for dis- 
cussion is projected but has not vet been 
fully determined. 


Internal Auditing 


The Internal Auditing Committees, 
jointly presided over by H. R. Symes, 
The Detroit Edison Company, and P. J. 
Buzanga, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., chairmen of 
the EEI and AGA committees, re- 
spectively, have a full program planned 
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for three half-day sessions. On Tuesday 
morning, following a brief talk by the 
co-chairmen on the accomplishments of 
the Internal Auditing Committees to 
date and some of their plans for the 
future, there will be reports from each 
of the project committee chairmen with 
a discussion period. These will include 
a report on “Audit Manual Format” 
by W. T. Hofstetter, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company; a report on 
“Compilation of Case Histories’ by 
J. K. Laurentz, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company; and a report on “Audit 
Manual of Accounts Receivable” by 
C. J. Nichols, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Bal- 
timore. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
an informal round table 
which will bear the program title “In- 
ternal Auditing Shop Talk” and will 
deal with all kinds of internal auditing 
problems. At least ten main topics are 


discussion 


ready to be presented for discussion. 
The Wednesday morning session, at 
which W. T. Hamilton, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, will 
preside, will be devoted to the general 
topic ‘How May the Internal Auditor 
Serve His Company.” The answer to 
this question will be presented in three 
“Internal Auditing’s Part 1 
by E. R. Mellon, Wash 
ington Gas Light Company; “Evalua- 
tion of Performance of Operations and 
Personnel,” by A. J. Gregory, Wiscon- 
sin Electric Power Company; and “‘In- 


1 
I 


papers: 
Training,” 


} 
1 


ternal Auditor’s Determination of Com- 
pliance with and Valuation of Estab- 
lished Policies and Procedures,” by 
J. D. Hogan, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company. 


Materials and Supplies 


The Materials and Supplies Commit- 
tee of the AGA, with O. G. Peterson, 
New York States Electric and Gas Cor- 
poration, as chairman, will hold open 
sessions on “Tuesday and Wednesday, 
both morning and afternoon. The 
‘Tuesday morning session will open with 
a brief report by the Standard Packag- 
ing Subcommittee, followed by a panel 
“Stores Op- 
Accounting,” and 


discussion in three phases: 
erations,” “Stores 
“Purchasing.” This panel discussion is 
through “Tuesday 
Wednesday 
there will be a paper or report on “Ma- 
terial Handling Equipment,” and on 
Wednesday afternoon one on “Simpli- 


fication of Stores and Accounting Opera- 


expected to carry 


afternoon. On morning 
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tions,” which will be mainly devoted to 
accounting for minor materials. 

The two standing committees will 
meet jointly with EEI chairman C. E. 
Raines, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, and AGA chairman H. G. 
Eilers, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company, presiding. ‘They contemplate 
papers for Tuesday morning on “Capi- 
talization of Overheads” (prepared in 
collaboration with the General Account- 
ing Subcommittee dealing with the same 
subject), “Plant Accounting Cost Sim- 
plification,” and “Machine Accounting 
for Detailed Plant Records.” Either 
‘Tuesday morning or Wednesday morn- 
ing, the committee expects to present 
guest speaker F. Joseph Rachor, of the 
Cleveland office of Arthur Andersen & 
Company, whose subject will be “Adapt- 
ing Plant Accounting Records to De- 
preciation Study Requirements.” 


Taxation Accounting 


‘The two standing committees on taxa- 
tion are planning an open session either 
‘Tuesday or Wednesday, which will fea- 
ture a paper by Leo A. Diamond, of 
Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke & White- 
side, on some of the more important and 
interesting aspects of the new excess 
profits tax law. There will also be a 
review of recent tax rulings, legislation, 
and other tax matters of general interest 
and significance, by J. R. Weger, Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, and a discussion 
by W. S. Alt, Union Electric Company 
of Missouri, on some recent significant 
tax cases. EEI chairman Charles Wi- 
gand, Commonwealth Services, Inc., 
and AGA chairman R. M. Dodds, 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, will pre- 
side jointly. 

Activities 
standing committees, for which R. B. 
McCrorey, Georgia Power Company, 
and C. L. Havener, Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, Inc., act as 
coordinators for the EEI and AGA, 


respectively, plan as usual a varied pro- 


The Customer group of 


gram for discussion of up-to-the-minute 
problems in the field of Customer Ac- 
counting activities. 
On ‘Tuesday 
stated, the entire Customer Activities 
group will meet as a whole. At this 
meeting A. W. Merchant, Michigan 


Consolidated Gas Company, will offer 


morning, as already 


a project committee report on short cuts 
and improved methods, probably entitled 
“New Solutions to Customer Account- 


ing Problems.” Another project report, 
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“Collection Follow-up by Telephone,” 
will be given by R. B. Mitchell, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. 
The morning session will conclude with 
a third report bearing the intriguing 
title of “Three P’s in a Pod,” devoted 
to the thesis that good policies, proce- 
dures and personnel make good cus- 
tomer relations. 

The Customer Accounting luncheon 
meeting will take the shape of an open 
forum presided over jointly by J. O. 
Hill, New England Power Service 
Company, and J. C. Luchsinger, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company. 
The basis for discussion will be interim 
reports on long-range problems, prob- 
ably including “Improving Meter Read- 
ing Efficiency,” “Operations Involved 
in Handling Cash Receipts,” ‘Central- 
ized vs. Decentralized Billing and Ac- 
counting,” and possibly “Meeting the 
Manpower Shortage” and “Preserva- 
tion and Protection of Customer Ac- 
counting Records.” ‘There may also be 
a brief interim report by the project 
committee on “Directory of Customer 
Accounting Methods and Equipment,” 
outlining the committee’s ideas on how 
best to keep this valuable study up to 
date. , 

Customer Collections 

The Customer Collections luncheon, 
jointly presided over by F. J. Flom, The 
Detroit Edison Company, and H. S. 
Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
will have as a guest speaker Kenneth 
R. Wells, vice president, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, and instructor in Credits and Col- 
lections at Northwestern 
who will give a talk, the title of which 
has not yet been announced, but which 


University, 


will probably deal with some phase of 
collection psychology. At this meeting 
also, G. A. Kunz, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., will de- 
scribe the mobile collection unit in use 
by that company, and Mr. Hahn will 
show pictures of his company’s drive-in 
pay stations. The Customer Collections 
group may also expect to hear interim 
reports on some of the committee’s long- 
term projects, probably including “Au- 
thorized Pay Station Practices” by 
W. FE. Travis, The Cleveland Electric 
Company; ‘Collection 
Treatment of Final Accounts,” by G. A. 
Wilson, Public Service Electric and Gas 
and “Better Collection Let- 
ters,” by D. M. Arnold, Pennsylvania 
Power Company. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Electric Arc Furnaces—Problems and 
Solutions in Power Supply 


By B. M. Jones 


Planning Engineer, Duquesne Light Company 


A paper presented before the EEI Electrical Equipment Committee Meetings, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Feb. 13-14, 1950, and Old Point Comfort, Va., Oct. 9-10, 1950 


This article is in two parts, both 
complete in this issue. In Part I the 
writer describes the problems involved 
in handling large electric arc furnace 
loads, and Part II covers the solutions 
used on the Duquesne Light System 
over the past several decades. 


Part I—The Problems 


HE electric arc furnace produces 

very violently fluctuating loads, 

and—depending upon the size of 
the furnace and the size of the electrical 
system to which it is connected, taking 
cognizance of the point at which it is 
connected to the electrical system—is, in 
many cases, a most serious problem in- 
volving large expenditures. The method 
of connecting such loads should be care- 
fully engineered to insure satisfactory 
operation, both to the furnace customer 
and to the electric company’s other cus- 
tomers. 


Calculation of Voltage Flicker 


The correct engineering approach is 
to determine in advance what the kilo- 
volt-ampere swing and resultant voltage 
flicker will be, and to provide a suitable 
system connection with corrective equip- 
ment, if necessary, to keep the voltage 
changes within tolerable limits. How- 
ever, this is not always so easy, for in 
the past it has been rather difficult to 
find out just what the electric perform- 
ance of the furnace would be. Fortu- 
nately, a number of data is now avail- 
able in several trade publications to pro- 
vide a good guide, and these are listed 
in the bibliography at the end of this 
paper. 

There are many factors involved, and 
many calculations to be made, not only 
for normal system conditions, but also 
for the abnormal system condition of re- 
duced generating capacity, lines out of 
service, etc. These abnormal conditions 
may result in voltage disturbances be- 


yond tolerable voltage limits, may ad- 
versely affect generating station opera- 
tion, and may also result in voltage un- 
suitable to the furnace customer. 


The Problems Involved 


Briefly, there are four major problems 

involved : 

1. To provide adequate line and/or 
stepdown transformer capacity to 
carry the heating load that the 
furnace imposes thereon. 


4. To reinforce the system and/or 
lines as required. 


Voltage Flicker Standards 


Duquesne Light has voltage flicker 
standards, which are shown in Fig. 1, 
and these apply to various types of utili- 
zation apparatus that produce disturbing 
fluctuating loads such as those listed 
earlier in this paper. The voltage flicker 
is of more concern to our company on 


the 66-kv system in certain zones of 











































































2. Similarly, to provide adequate line frequency of occurrence than for other 
capacity to handle the violent one- parts of the system, because the cost to 
and three-phase load swing and de- provide corrective measures would be 
liver usable voltage. greater than on other parts of the sys- 

3. To connect such line extensions tem. Even though the same perceptible 
into the system at a suitable loca- and objectionable zone will exist, more 
tion to avoid: (a) subjecting other consumers would be exposed to the volt- 
customers to objectionable flicker, age flicker, and hence presumably more 
and (b) causing objectionable op- complaints would result. By adhering to 
eration of various equipment on the these limits for 10 years, we have en- 
system, such as induction-feeder countered very few complaints because 
voltage regulators, governing of voltage flicker, and the few have been 
equipment, tie-line controls, rotat- mainly the result of welder installations 
ing equipment, etc. rather than furnace installations. 
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Fig. 1—Flicker Chart 
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RMVA THREE PHASE FURNACE SWINGS 























} Fig. 2 (Left) 
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sv STEM SHORT CIRCUIT- MVA 


Furnace swings in relation to the size 
of the furnace transformer are shown in 
the following table, and were obtained 
from published matter and from our 
test data. 


Furnace 
Transformer 1-Phase P.F. 
N.P. Rating—kva Swing—kva —IJ 
2,000 2,300 43 
3,000 3,100 46 
4,000 3,800 47 
5,000 4,300 50 
6,000 5,000 52 
7,500 5,600 55 
10,000 6,500 60 
12,000 7,000 63.5 
15,000 7,750 68.5 
16,000 8,000 70 


Three-Phase Electric Are 


Furnaces 


Fig. 2 shows our ideas of the size of 
the system in short circuit kva for sup- 
plying 3-phase electric arc furnaces, this 
short circuit kva being at the point on 
the system where the 1.5 or 2.0-volt 
flicker will occur. These curves are 
based upon single-phase furnace swings 
shown in the table above, and represent 
a general guide, and, further, they are 
based upon the relation between the re- 
sistance and reactance of the system at 
the points where these flickers occurs. Of 
course, individual applications should be 
engineered in a “tailor-made” manner. 

Fig. 3 shows the frequency of instan- 
taneous 3-phase reactive megavolt-am- 
pere swings for various sizes of furnace, 
and in several tests made it has been dis- 


600 1000 1200 


closed that the highest swing occurs only 
once in a six-hour heat, and that the next 
10 high swings are less than 80 per cent 
of this one value. This case was on a 
10,000-kva furnace transformer, and we 
have data on larger units which approxi- 
mately bear this out. The objectionable 
zones of voltage flicker previously re- 
ferred to are more likely 


to be in the 
latter range than for the one or two in- 
frequent higher swings. 


Infrequent and Lower Swings 


A study of Fig. 3 will show the steep- 
ness of the curve for the infrequent 
swings, and the lower swings—or more 
infrequent ones—will probably not re- 
quire so stiff a system and hence will 
probably material. We 
doubt the advisability of tooling up for 
the one or two maximum swings during 


require less 


a heat of even one or two hours, let 
alone for the one large swing occurring 
in a six-hour heat during wartime. 

The maximum swings produced by 
several furnaces in simultaneous opera- 
tion in one plant occur very infrequently. 
In fact, our investigation discloses that 
they are of less frequent occurrence than 
the one high swing of one furnace oper- 
ating alone. In specific tests on an in- 
stallation of four 10,000-kva furnaces 
in the same plant, the increase of the 
maximum swings of two furnaces, when 
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NUMBER OF THREE PHASE SWINGS 


Size of System Expressed in Short Cir- 


cuit MVA Necessary for Serving Three-Phase Electric 


Arc Furnaces 


Fig. 3 (Above) — Number of Instantaneous Three- 

Phase RMVA Swings during a Period of Four to Six 

Hours, Including Meltdown for Various Sizes of Fur- 
naces Individually and in Groups 


operating simultaneously melting down, 
over one alone was about 20 to 25 per 
cent. Similarly, for the three similar 
furnaces over two, the increase was 7 
to 10 per cent additional. 

These records of Fig. 3 were obtained 
from high-speed graphic meter charts at 
3 and 6 in. per minute, and it is rec- 
ognized that there is some error in these 
charts because the swings take place so 
rapidly the instrument cannot follow 
them accurately. The oscillograph is the 
proper measuring device to use to obtain 
such records, but it is believed that these 
curves are indicative of the general re- 
lation. 


Single-Phase Swings 


It is also recognized that the lamp 
flicker, the source of complaints, is the 
result of single-phase swings, but the 
single-phase data were not available. 
However, it is believed that the 3-phase 
data will be indicative of the general 
relation between single-phase swings of 
different size furnaces. 

The swings are affected very mate- 
rially by type of scrap and by how the 
furnace is operated. For instance, a 
large furnace was tested at one time 
which was charged with light scrap 
loosely packed in, with the resultant 
swing being about half or two-thirds of 
those on similar furnaces when charged 
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with heavy scrap carefully packed in. The furnace sizes on Duquesne furnace was supplied from the transmis- 
deletes Also, the amount of supplemental react- Light’s system range from 500 kva to sion network. This furnace was re- 
ance (the tap connection of the reactor) 15,000 kva. The first steel melting fur- placed in 1920 with a larger one, and 
in use in the furnace transformer has a_ nace supplied by the public utility sys- several additional furnaces have been in- 
very material bearing on the magnitude tem was installed on the Duquesne Light stalled in this same plant. There are 
of the swings. Therefore, caution is System in 1908, and was then supplied other power companies with more elec- 
urged in attempting to use these curves by a separate engine-driven generator tric steel melting furnace loads than Du- 
as a criterion of furnace performance, and an_ exclusive transmission line. quesne Light has, and a number of them 
but they will be helpful as a guide. Later, as the system became larger, the have larger furnace transformers. 
? b 2 
Pare JI Pin Solusi was installed in 1908, and it was a real increases necessitate two additional 4/0 
: — ONS aay ‘ 
a? LE WOLULIONS problem. 66-kv lines in 1951. 
Basis of Data These furnaces are located about 1% 
The various methods of connections ‘The data on the 28 furnaces in Table ‘miles from this substation, and Duquesne 
developed and used by the Duquesne | are based on the 1943 system gener- Light has received no voltage complaints 
Light Company for 28 electric arc fur- ating capacity (N.P.) of 624 mw; now from this source, although we do know 
naces in 13 plants, varying in size from the generating capability is 802 mw with when these furnaces are operated by the 
1500 to 15,000 kva, and totaling 145,- two additional 80-mw units authorized, load swings on the system. Duquesne 
Cir- 000 kva are shown in Table I. This which will make a system capability of Light has been interconnected with this 
etric table shows the number of furnaces, the approximately 1000 mw. Of course, steel plant since 1938. 
largest furnace transformer, the supply larger furnaces can be handled satisfac- The steel company has had smaller 
hree- voltage, short circuit duty and reactance ttorily on the larger system, and the electric arc furnaces in operation for a 
» Six at the customer’s incoming bus, and the present furnaces produce less voltage great number of years, supplied at 25 
Fur- voltage flicker at several locations— disturbance. cycles by their own generation system, 
these latter being very important. Some of the more interesting of these and they interconnect with their 60-cycle 
There are many smaller furnaces on furnace installations and their solutions system through a 20-mw electronic fre- 
em the Duquesne Light System—down to are described in detail below, and factors duency changer. Duquesne Light en- 
on ee 500 kva—and the total of all electric to be considered in connecting such loads counters no trouble from this 60/25- 
similar arc furnaces now on our system amounts follow the descriptions of the connec- cycle interconnection. 
was 7 to approximately 170,000 kva. Several tions for the various plants. 
larger furnaces are in prospect. Plant B—Fig. 4 
tained Plant A—Fig..4 This customer was connected to Du- 
<1gthess Reh = Tenens These two 15,000-kva furnaces and quesne Light’s 66-kv system by one 1/0, 
is Tec One of these installations has been in one 10,000-kva furnace are connected to 1.6-mile, 66-ky line extension, the short- 
1 these service since 1916, others being added a steel company’s 66-kv, 60-cycle system est possible route. This was purely a 
lace so from time to time in new and existing which interconnects with the Duquesne reduction plant with no fabricating or 
follow plants, and the larger installations have Light 66-kv system at our substation. rolling mill equipment, and, with the 
Bid the been made within the last 10 years. The Two 4/0, 66-kvy Duquesne Light lines good line performance of the 66-kv line, 
obtain earliest furnace on Duquesne’s system tie into this substation. Proposed load to which the short extension was con- 
t these 
ral re- ; ‘ . ; 2 
Taste I—1943 Transmission Suppty Lines, SHortT Circuit Kva, AND VoLTAGE FLICKER—28 FURNACES 
FROM 1500 Kva To 15,000 Kva in 13 PLANTs oN DuQUESNE LIGHT SYSTEM 
Regulation Based on 
- lamp Inst. Est. 1¢@ Kva Swing 
is the Line Data one aca aie Pam 
mq Furnace Transfs. —— a“ —-~ At Incoming Bus At Cust. Substa. At 
ut the rs From a So Nearest 
uilable. Largest Network or 3¢@ Mva Reactance At. At Critical 
ole Transf., Voltage, Separate Short in Ohm or Imp. Incoming Furnace Station 
paar Plant Fig. No. Kva Kv Line Circuit 3¢ 1g Bus H.T. Bus Bus 
reneral A 4 3 15,000 68 NW 1,179,000 3.925 7.85 1.53 4.80 1.22 
ngs of B 4 2 10,000 68 NW 749,000 6.18 12.36 2.00 5.98 QS 
D 4 4 10,000 6S Sep. 304,000 15.22 30.44 4.92 7.55 1.23 
E 5 l 7,500 23 NW 439,000 1.205 2.41 2.99 2.99 2.56 
mate- J 6 l 7,500 23 Sep. 132,000 4.01 8 .02 9.94 9.94 2.49 
; © 4 2 6,000 68 Sep. 330,000 14.02 28 .04 3.52 10.50 1.78 
ww the G 6 4 5,000 23 NW 388,000 1.33 2.66 2.60 2.60 1.28 
nee, a H i) 1 5,000 23 NW 165,000 5.21 6.42 G.27 6.27 2.47 
; F 5 2 4,000 23 Sep. 103, 5.12 10.24 8.70 8.70 1.76 
> time K 5 1 3,000 23 NW 319,000 1.656 3.31 2.34 2.34 1.87 
scrap L 6 3 3,000 11.5 Sep. 364,000 .363 43 2.02 2.02 1.48 
M 8 2 2,500 23 NW 238,000 2.22 4.44 2.75 2.45 1.04 
sultant N 8 2 1,500 23 NW 339,000 1.56 3.12 1.36 1.36 1.02 
irds of 





harged 
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Fig. 4—66-Kv Line Connections for Electric 


Kva, 1943, 


nected, adequate continuity of service 
was rendered. 

This was a war plant, and hence the 
minimum amount of materials was used 
and only one 66-kv line installed. It has 


been shut down since the war. 


Plant E—fFig. 5 

One 7500-kva furnace was installed 
in an existing steel plant without other 
furnaces, which plant was supplied 
three short 22-kv lines about 3.0 to 3.5 
miles long. The furnace was connected 
to the 22-kv bus so that a 22-kv bus tie 
the furnace only 
system in 
the fur- 
3.5-mile 


breaker could isolate 
from the rest of our 22-kv 
this vicinity, and then supply 
nace from a direct 4/0, 22-kv, 
line from the Ambridge Substation. 
This bus tie was opened only during 


the meltdown periods, and this was an 


66 KV. 
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PLANT PLANT 


Arc to 15,000 


Furnaces of 6000 


624,000 Kw Generating Capacity 


hour or so out of the 4 to 6 hours’ time 


‘The 
refining period, when 


for a complete heat. remainder of 


the time was the 
the load was much steadier and we could 
small flickers in the 22-kv 
of that plant, 
the 22-kv bus tie was closed. 


tolerate the 
system in the vicinity so 
a second 7500- 
was installed and similarly 
atter 


About two years later, 
kva furnace 
adjusting the react- 
ance and voltage taps in both the fur- 


connected, and 
nace transformers, the necessity for open- 
ing the bus breaker was eliminated 


and it has been run closed practically 
all the time since. 
10.000-kva 


ers are scheduled 


furnace transform- 
for 195 | ; 


the two 7500-kva units. because the fur- 


Two 


to replace 


naces require these larger transformers 


for maximum production. This will re- 
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1951 


February, 


22-kv bus. A 30,000-kva, 66/22-kv sub- 
station nearby is planned for 1951 for 
other area load growth as well as for 
supplying these larger furnace trans- 
formers. 


Plant C—Fig. 4 

This customer was connected to a 
4/0, 66-kv line about 8 miles long which 
terminates on Duquesne Light’s Valley 
66-kv This before the first 
generator was installed in the Phillips 
Station. 


bus. was 


Power 
satis- 
and the degree of service con- 


The installation has been quite 
factory, 
tinuity rendered from this single supply 
has been entirely adequate as this, too, 
The cus- 
tomer has his other steel and pipe plant 
activities in an adjoining plant supplied 
from Duquesne Light’s 22-kv system. 

The strength of the Valley 66-kv bus 


has been increased 


is purely a reduction plant. 


since this installation 
was made, due to providing another 66- 
kv the in- 
stallation of Phillips Power Station— 


line into the district and by 


now 234 mw capability. 

This customer is planning to install 
two additional 12,000- kva furnaces in 
1951. The present 4/0, 66-kv line will 
be adequate for this installation, but ad- 
ditional capacity at this 
No trouble is 
expected from the resulting flicker. 


transformer 
plant may be required. 


Plant L—Fig. 6 

This plant, with three 3000-kva fur- 
was a wartime project, and the 
the Navy, I be- 
insisted that there be two sepa- 


naces, 
government agency, 
lieve, 
rate and exclusive 11-kv underground 
cables to it. Accordingly, two exclusive 


500-MCM 0.8 


miles long, were made available by cut- 


lead-covered cables, 


ting and rearranging the existing cables, 
and this operation was satisfactory. 

This furnace plant has since been shut 
down. 


Plant H- 
Initially 5000-kva 
connected to the customer’s 22-kyv mill 


Fig. 2] 
this furnace was 
bus. This caused a considerable number 
of voltage complaints over a widespread 
steps were taken in 
solving the difficulties. One immediate 
step was to adjust the primary relays of 
the induction feeder voltage regulators 
4-ky regulated lighting circuits 
in many substations by spreading the 
contacts farther apart and providing 


area, and several 


on the 
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more time delay. A second and later 
step was taken to provide remote con- 
trol on the 22-ky line breaker on the 
righthand side of sketch, Fig. 5, so that 
it could be opened from Dravosburg 
Substation (attended), thus leaving the 
customer supplied by a 4/0, 3.0-mile, 
22-kv line from Dravosburg Substation 
during the violent fluctuation of the 
meltdown period for an hour or so. This 
relieved the rest of the 22-kv system in 
this vicinity of objectionable voltage 
flicker, as the Dravosburg 22-kv bus was 
stiff enough to handle these fluctuations. 
Even with Dravosburg  rein- 
forced, this isolation move is taken when 
the meltdown is particularly rough. 


today, 


Plant F—Fig. 5 

There was a 1500-kva furnace in this 
plant previously which had given no 
trouble for a number of years, and which 
was tied to the regular 22-ky plant bus 
in the plant along with their other load. 

Later, a 4000-kva furnace was _ in- 
stalled and it was necessary to install an 
isolated disconnecting switch in the 22- 
kv plant bus and operate it open to pre- 
vent the flicker from the larger furnace 
causing complaints from the nearby resi- 
dential customers. These two furnaces 
were thus isolated on a radial 4/0, 22- 
kv line, 5.5 miles long, from the Pine 
Creek Substation. This radial line was 
provided by cutting and rearranging the 
22-ky lines in this area. 

This method of operation is now 
quite satisfactory, and we receive no 
voltage complaints, although the load 
fluctuations are noticeable on the Pine 
Creek bus which is rigid enough to han- 
dle them. 

For maintenance, repairs, and for line 
breakdowns, this switch is closed and 
the 4000-kva furnace is operated at sufh- 
ciently reduced secondary voltage so that 
no voltage complaints come from cus- 
tomers. Such instances are rare, as main- 
tenance and repairs are scheduled to suit 
the customer’s convenience, although, of 
course, line failures are rarer and un- 
predictable, and we just take them as 
they come. 


Plant D—Fig. 4 

This was, and is, a most interesting 
installation. 

The initial 10,000-kva furnace was 
connected in early 1940 by an 8-mile, 
4/0, 66-kv line extension from the 
Duquesne Light 66-kv system, and a 
9375-kva, 66-kv power bank was_in- 
stalled. Later, in 1940, a second 10,000- 
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Fig. 6—I11- and 22-Kyv Line Connections 


for Electric Arc Furnaces of 3000 to 


7500 Kva, 1943, 624,000 Kw Generating Capacity 


kva furnace was installed and an 11,610- 
kva power bank installed. Then a year 
or two later, 10,000- 
kva furnaces were installed, and we just 
added more 11,610-kva power 
banks, and paralleled all banks on high 
and low sides. 


two additional 


two 


As this furnace and mill load grew, 
66-kv line reinforcement was necessary, 
and the customer’s line extension was 
cut and rearranged and increased to 14 
miles total. Later, the Phillips Power 
Station was installed, and the crucible 
line was then terminated on the 66-kv 
bus—a much more satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Then the installed 
more large rolling mill motors, and the 
resultant load caused sufficient voltage 


regulation so that the unbalanced volt- 


customer some 


age drop caused by the furnace fluctua- 
tions adversely affected the relays on the 
large rolling mill motors, causing them 
to trip out. 

Corrective therefore 
neccessary to render adequate voltage, 
and Duquesne Light installed a 10,000- 
kva, 66-kv series capacitor in its Ken- 


measures were 


nedy Substation in this line, about 2/3 
of the way (10 miles) from the Phillips 
Power Station to the customer. This 
series capacitor was the largest of its 
kind at the time of installation, and was 
described in detail at the 1948 Winter 
General Meeting of the A.I.E.E. See 
Item 10, Bibliography, and associated 
papers at the end of this article. 

This improved voltage resulting from 
the installation of this 10,000-kva series 
capacitor is shown on Fig. 7. 
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Stated briefly, this series capacitor 
compensates for a considerable portion 
of the reactance in the line, and hence 
brings the voltage up on low power fac- 
tor load. 

At a point on the 66-kv line (Fig. 
7), between the series capacitor and the 
customer, a 66-kv connection was made 
and a line carried across the Ohio River 
and connected to a 10,000-kva, 66/22- 
kv bank in the Midland Substation for 
local 22-kv load. This was not practical 
before the capacitor was installed be- 
cause of the violent fluctuations and the 
wide range of voltage regulation. 

We have an oscillogram of the opera- 
tion of the first 10,000-kva furnace in 
this plant, which shows that a single- 
phase arc struck and restruck 10 times 
in an interval of 15 seconds before all 
three phases struck. After this initial 
period, all three phases struck and re- 
struck 10 times with currents in all 
three phases fairly well balanced before 
the arcs became generally stable. For 
complete treatise on the tests on the 
first two 10,000-kv furnaces, refer to 
paper 6 listed in the Bibliography at the 
end of this article. 


Plant J—Fig. 6 

This proposed 7500-kva furnace was 
a wartime project that was not installed, 
although all the engineering was com- 
pleted for a minimum material job. We 
planned to make an 0.5 mile, 22-kv, 4/0 
extension from a nearby line to this 
plant and operate it isolated from the 
22-kv network for the furnace exclu- 
sively, because the voltage flicker would 
be too great to permit tying into the 22- 
kv network. In case we needed this line 
for the 22-kv network in emergency or 
for repairs, the furnace would be oper- 
ated at lower secondary voltage, and the 
exclusive line could then be connected 
into the 22-kv network by means of the 
22-kv switch shown open. Similarly, the 
furnace could be carried by the 22-kv 
network when the exclusive 22-kv fur- 
nace line was not available, with greatly 
reduced secondary voltage. 


Plant G—Fig. 6 

This is the 1916 customer referred 
to earlier, and the latest furnace was a 
5000-kva unit which was added about 
1941. 

This plant had been supplied for many 
years by two 4/0, 22-kv lines, each ap- 
proximately 2.0 miles long, with con- 
nections to another 22-kv line and to a 
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22-Kv Line Connections for Electric Arc Furnaces of 1500 


to 2500 Kva, 1943, 624,000 Kw Generating Capacity 


neighboring power company. When the 
5000-kva furnace was added, the cus- 
tomer’s total load became so large that 
two exclusive 22-kv lines were provided 
by removing all other loads from’ these 
two 22-kyv lines already supplying this 
customer. 

No serious voltage complaints have 
been received. 


Plant M—Fig. 8 


This was an early furnace _ installa- 
tion with two 2500-kva furnaces, and it 
has been carried on the 4/0, 9-mile, 22- 
kv lines from North Substation, es- 
Heavy 


reinforcing of the 22-kv network in that 


sentially as shown, since 1925. 


area was made about 1925 and no com- 
plaints have been received since. 


Plant N—Fig. 8 
This pl 
furnaces for a number of years and has 


ant contained two 1500-kva 


been supplied by two 4/0, 22-kv lines— 
one from B.I. Power Station, approxi- 
mately 4.5 miles long, and the other 
from Carnegie Substation, approxi- 
mately 1.0 miles long, with Carnegie 
being supplied by two 4/0, 22-kv lines 
from Woodville Substation, each ap- 
proximately 2.0 miles. No complaints 
have been received on these furnaces. 

A few years ago, a 4000-kva furnace 
was installed, and no change was made 
in the supply, as it was adequate. How- 
ever, due to other load growth in this 
plant and in the district, another 22-kv 
line from Woodville to this customer, 
and a 30,000-kva bank in Woodville 


Substation, are planned for installation 


in 1951. 


Plant K—Fig. 5 : 

This entire plant, including the initial 
3000-kva furnace, was connected to the 
22-kv network initially, but certain limi- 
tations for the meltdown period were 
set by Duquesne Light, and the opera- 
tion has been entirely satisfactory to 
both parties. This is accomplished by 
reducing the secondary voltage. Later 
a 5000-kva furnace was added without 
any line changes. 

This plant is served by two 22-kv, 
4/0 lines, each 5.5 miles long, one line 


being a standby. 


World War II 


During World War II, of course, 
Duquesne Light, like everyone else, 
waived standards, rules and_ require- 
ments, other than voltage flicker, and 
some of these connections were made in 
a manner that would not be tolerated 
during peacetime. Several of the plants 
listed were war plants—Plants B, J 


and L. 


Voltage Matters 

Customers, as a whole, are becoming 
more critical of voltage flicker because 
more devices are being used which have 
a very critical point as far as voltage is 
concerned. Some of these are fluores- 
cent lighting, television, timing devices, 
and machine tools which are being de- 
signed very closely with very little mar- 
gin in the driving motor, and in some of 
the gearing and cutting tools. 

Also, when connecting furnaces and 
other flicker-producing load to the sys- 
tem, caution is advised, even though you 
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can now tolerate a fairly large flicker 
at the point of connection and back into 
your system. In the future, you may 
want to connect another customer or a 
distribution substation to the lines sup- 
plying this fluctuating customer at a 
point where the fluctuation is too great. 
Of course, you could go to the customer 
and ask him to install corrective devices, 
and he would probably be totally un- 
willing to do so. Then the utility would 
have to make the additional investment 
to reinforce the system in that territory 
so that the additional load could be 
carried. 

Voltage calculations were made on the 
basis of using reactance only and single- 
phase kva furnace swings at zero power 
factors, as such calculations result in a 
voltage drop only a few per cent less 
than the method using resistance and re- 
actance and estimated single-phase fur- 
nace swings in kva at the estimated 
power factor. System resistance and fur- 
nace power factors are used in these cal- 
culations wherever practical. 

If the customer is contemplating addi- 
tional furnaces, then it is advisable to 
consider tooling up for the loads of the 
two or three furnaces at that time. We 
lean towards playing on the safe side in 
such a move, as the customer could easily 
put in larger furnaces in the future than 
he originally contemplated. 


Voltage Regulation and Accumulative Kw 
Load for Several Furnaces in One Plant 
With a number of furnaces in the 

same plant, particularly the larger ones 

of 5000 kva and up, the accumulative 
load of a number of such furnaces can 
mean a very high kwa figure in relation 
to any one furnace. The author knows 
of a steel plant with three large fur- 
naces where the accumulative load regu- 
larly reaches 32,000 kw and lasts for 
an appreciable length of time. The sud- 
den reduction of this load occurs often, 
creating a voltage-regulating problem in 
addition to the flicker problem. The rea- 
son for this problem in dropping the 
load is that at times it drops much faster 
than it builds up to the 32,000 kw, and 
hence the system regulating equipment 
of all kinds—exciters, controls and _pos- 
sibly governors—feels the effect of this 
and requires-extra maintenance or addi- 
tional gadgets and facilities to insure 
their proper operation. This is a sepa- 
rate and distinct problem from the flicker 
caused by the instantaneous swings of 
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short duration, yet not up to the very 
high value of the kw load accumulative 
in a plant having several furnaces in 
operation. 

Such loads bring about protection 
problems, i.e., fuses or relays, and care- 
ful attention must be given to this aspect 
of the furnace load problem. 

The kw load also is greatly diversified 
between the two furnaces in one plant, 
but the two furnaces can produce simul- 
taneously their peak kw for an apprecia- 
ble length of time, and this presents a 
regulating problem rather than a flicker 
problem, although a sudden interruption 
of these loads does produce a large 


flicker. 


Short Circuit Calculations 


The short circuit kva values shown in 
Table I were determined on the basis of 
reactance for overhead lines and 80 per 
cent impedance for cables. This is the 
accepted method of determining short 
circuit values on our system because our 
overhead lines are practically all 4/0 
conductor and have a low ratio of R to 
X. All items in Table I are supplied 
by overhead lines except item L, which 
is an all-underground supply. 


15-Minute Kva Demand 


The 15-minute kva demand produced 
by electric arc furnaces just about equals 
the nameplate rating of the furnace 
transformers in most instances. 

However, some of the smaller fur- 
naces have in the past been equipped 
with a much too small transformer, and 
replacement with a larger one was neces- 
sary to get the maximum output of the 
furnace. Also, in some cases, the furnaces 
have been rebuilt and en- 
larged, and handling facilities around 


themselves 


them have been increased—all of which 
contributed towards overloading the 
transformers, hence necessitating the re- 
placement. The skill of the crew some- 
times can place a greater burden on the 
transformers. 

Generally speaking, it is advisable to 
install power transformers which may 
be considered oversized, rather than just 
enough transformer capacity, for the 
customer will speed up production and 
will attempt to get more output and 
make more profit, and the crew will 
become skilled—and the power trans- 
former is likely to become overloaded if 
it is not fully adequate. 


There is a distinct difference between 
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Kwhr 

Furnace Rating Per Net Short Ton 
Net Short Tons Produced 

6 827 

7.5 608 

10 604 -— 795 

25 569 — 580 

30 601 

35 569 -— 585 

50 477 — 650 

60 556 — 600 

70 500 - 510 

75 500 


the 15-minute demand and the heating 
effect of such widely fluctuating loads, 
and this should be considered too as an 
additional factor in the decision to use 
a so-called oversize power transformer 
—not the furnace transformer, for the 
latter is the customer’s responsibility, 
and this furnace transformer size is very 
definitely recommended by furnace man- 
ufacturer or consultant. 


Tonnage Produced and Transformer Sizes 


The tonnage ratings, transformer 
sizes, and tons produced for 150 installa- 
tions of from 1 to 70 tons capacity are 
included in Table III. These data were 
taken from the magazine Jron & Steel 


Engineer, Oct. 1941. 


Kwhr per Net Ton 

The kwhr per net ton produced 
varies widely, depending upon the type 
of scrap used, how charged, skill of the 
crew, type of finished product required 
—high grade steel or mild steel—and 
various other factors. The data thereon 
contained in Table II are, therefore, 
merely representative. 


Furnace Circuit Breakers 


The breaker on the high-tension side 
of the furnace transformer is used for 


TaB_e III—Tonnacr Propucep 
\ND TRANSFORMER SIZES 





= = a arene 
Produc- 
Tonnage Furnace tion Per 
Ratings- Trans- Charge Month 
Short former in Short 
Tons Kva Pounds Tons 
1 1,200 4.000 400 
3 3,000 12,000 600 
5 3,800 17,000 1,000 
6 4.200 20,000 1,200 
10 5,400 34,000 2,100 
12 5,800 40,000 2,400 
20 7,400 64,000 3,300 
30 8,900 93,000 4,000 
40 10,400 116,000 4,600 
50 12,000 138,000 5,000 
60 13,400 170,000 5,500 
6,000 


70 15,000 180,000 
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the furnace operation in shutting down 
and in starting, and it is operated many 
times .a day and thousands of times per 
‘month. This duty is near the full load 
rating in amperes or less. 

This is a very severe application from 
a mechanical point of view, as well as 
presenting a burden on the electrical 
contacts, compared to the usual applica- 
tion wherein the circuit breaker inter- 
rupts trouble on the line (that is, short 
circuit) and hence operates very rarely 
under these conditions. Also, under nor- 
mal conditions the breaker is tripped 
occasionally under varying amounts of 
load up to its full load rating for main- 
tenance, operation, inspection, switching, 
etc., but never, under any conditions, is 
operated anywhere near the number of 
furnace breaker is op- 


times a circuit 


erated. 


Future Furnaces 

The trend is towards larger furnaces 
requiring larger furnace transformers 
and larger power transformers, with 25,- 
000-kva units now in service, and 37,- 
500-kva units proposed. Also, the trend 
is towards higher secondary voltage on 
the furnace transformer—up to 350 or 
380 volts and higher on the larger sizes. 
This will result in a greater number of 
kw of energy into the furnace for melt- 
ing purposes, and will also result in 
greater swings on the 
which can and have produced sufficient 


power system, 
voltage flicker to cause serious and wide 
spread complaints from other consumers. 

Cyclic flicker has been caused by some 
of the larger furnaces with high second- 
ary voltage, and this cyclic flicker has 
been reduced to the point where com- 
plaints are not received by using lower 
secondary voltage taps on the furnace 
transformer. However, it is better for 
all concerned to have the maximum sec- 
ondary voltage that does not produce 
voltage complaints as the 
available in the transformer, and 


maximum 
this 
will likely require cooperation and co 
ordination between the power customer, 
the steel company, and the furnace build- 
ers. The writer strongly urges such co- 
operation and agreement before the in- 
stallation is made. 

The electric furnace builders feel very 
strongly that electric melting furnaces 
are competitive with open-hearths, par- 
ticularly in the larger sizes, with a suit- 
able plant layout, and these builders 
have claimed for years that such furnaces 
for high- 


are more than competitive 


grade steels. 


EDISON 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I will offer several 
pieces of advice: 


1. Make an 


necessary 


and do 


assure 


investigation 
calculations to 
yourself that you can handle such 
furnaces at the point of connection 
on your system, utilizing published 
data. 


~ 


2. Consult with other power compa- 
nies supplying electric arc furnaces. 
3. Recognize that more furnaces and 
larger furnaces are the coming 
thing, as well as more and larger 
devices, which 


utilization cause 


load fluctuation—and get set to 


handle them. 

The writer hopes that these data will 
real use to the members of 
Institute 


members, and to the industry in general 


be of some 


this committee and to other 


in solving their problems in connecting 


electric arc furnaces in a satisfactory 


manner. 
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Who Holds the Bag? 
Uncle 
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Remember when Sam 
holds the bag. 


No one of 


intricate problems of 


us understands all of the 
industry, agricul- 


ture, transportation and finance. Some 


things that 
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make, 
handle the matter with sufficient 
to it that I do 


if millions of other Ameri- 


seem clear to me are these: 


consistently spend more than | 


Once broke, if | 


I'l] go broke. 


finesse, 
the government will see 
not starve; 
cans get in the same situation, the gov- 
ernment will go broke. Without excep- 


tion, history shows us that when the 


government of a capitalistic democracy 
goes broke, dictatorship follows. I do 
not like dictatorship in any form. 
Therefore, I will work hard, save my 
money and not go broke. 

But the 


Federal government today seems to be 


That seems simple enough. 


straining every nerve to short-circuit the 
process, go broke of its own accord, and 
bring on the dictatorship which history 
teaches is inevitable under such circum- 


stances. 
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‘The most important thing to remem- 
ber is that the cost of the welfare state 
is great and some one must pay for it. 
Remember that the bulk of corporation 
taxes are passed on to the consumer— 
to all of us. One thing is absolutely 


certain—the ‘“‘planned economy” and 
the “welfare state” will be paid for by 
the great mass of the people. There is 
no other way. 

The only real social security which 
this country can ever have is dependent 
on reasonable prices for farm products, 
reasonable wages for labor, and reason- 
able profits for capital. Such social se- 
curity implies that government act as a 
mediator and balance wheel and not as 
an all-powerful master. If this is done 
we might look for increased production, 
which is essential, because if those who 
work must provide goods for those who 
are unable to work, then there must be 
more goods. Otherwise there will be 
a drop in the standard of living for 
everyone.—HarLAND C. STOCKWELL, 
executive secretary, Civic Federation of 


Chicago, in an address before the AGA. 
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Fatal Accidents in the Electric Light 
and Power Industry 


By D. C. Stewart 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


A paper presented before the EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Cleveland, Ohio, 


NE hundred and seventy-six in- 

dividual reports of fatal acci- 

dents occurring in the industry 
in 1949 have been received. I believe 
these cover all the fatal accidents listed 
in company annual 
The splendid 
everywhere is appreciated. 

The break-down by accident types for 
the years 1941 to 1949 inclusive is shown 
in Tables I and II. The proportion of 
electric shock and burn cases is up some- 
what (76 per cent in 1949 vs. 68.5 per 
cent in 1948), but the rise is not great 
enough to be significant. 

For the unsafe practices and condi- 
tions that caused the bulk of the fatali- 
ties in 1949, I could just as well offer 
the first Review and Classification for 
the year 1941. The story was told ade- 
quately by the first of these summaries. 
Succeeding years merely served to con- 
firm the findings. 


statistical 
cooperation of 


reports. 
utilities 


Estimates of Loss 


At the rate we are going, the 1959 
report will look about the same as the 
1949 or the 1941 report as far as un- 
safe practices go. 

During these nine years detailed re- 
ports have been received on 1160 acci- 
dental deaths to employees. The direct 
cost to the industry must run at least 
10 to 20 million dollars. The economic 
loss to families of these men must run 
at least another 10 to 20 million dollars. 


September 11-12, 1950. 


The direct cost to the industry and to 
employees’ families must run between 20 
and 40 million dollars. No one can put 
into figures the human values involved. 


Most Accidents Could Be Prevented 


‘The tragedy is that the safe practices 
which would have prevented the bulk of 
the accidents in the 1949 list were devel- 
oped clearly from the early summaries. 
The electric shock and burn accidents 
have accounted for 822 of the 1160 fa- 
talities, or seven out of every 10. There 
are a few simple safe practices which 
would have prevented the bulk of the 
shock and burn accidents. These facts 
have been brought to the attention of 
the industry. Needed safe practices, with 
proof of their necessity, have been widely 
publicized. Yet the grim totals keep on 
piling up. Why? 

I doubt if any one person can answer 
the question. However, as a committee 
and as individuals active in the effort to 
save lives and prevent suffering and loss, 
we have to keep on probing and trying. 
May I humbly offer some thoughts for 
consideration. 

To make it as simple as possible let 
me take just one safe practice in line 
work and trace that through. One could 
take any other safe practice and do the 
same with it. But the one I have se- 
lected is both simple and of top impor- 
tance. It is the wearing of rubber gloves 
all the time a workman is in the pri- 


mary The primary area is that 


area in which a 


area. 
reach to a 
part that is or might become energized 
at primary voltage, regardless of whether 


Man can 


or not the wire is covered with protec- 
tive equipment. 

In 1949, 28 men were killed from 
hand contacts while working on poles, 
but without slipping or cutting out. In 
the nine-year period 165 men were killed 
in this manner. Many others were killed 
from hand contacts due to slips or cut- 
outs on poles or while working on the 
ground or in Thus, in 1949, 
one out of five of all shock and burn 
cases was from hand contact while on 
a pole, and one out of six of all accident 
types was from hand contacts while on 
a pole. There’s no question about the 
importance of this type of contact. It 
assumes a top position in the list when 
one thinks of prevention of fatal acci- 
dents in the industry. 


stations. 


Use of Protective Equipment 


Not all, but most of these hand con- 
tacts could have been prevented by the 
simple expedient of wearing rubber 
gloves all the time in the primary area. 
It has been proved over and over again 
by individual companies that it is not 
only possible but practical to follow this 
safe practice faithfully. Why isn’t it fol- 
lowed universally ? 

Since no one wants to get killed, and 
since few will unnecessarily place their 


Tasp_e I—Nine YEARS OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE Evectric LIGHT AND Power INpustry, 1941 To 1949, INcLUSIvE 


(From EEI Accident Prevention Committee Summaries) 











El. Shock Motor Struck Caught 
Yea Total or Burn Falls Vehicles By Burned In Drowned Mise. 

Ee 121 90 11 8 4 9 3 i ° 
1942. 121 81 19 11 6 3 0 0 : 
as........ 117 81 14 3 7 5 3 ; 
| ee : 82 62 6 5 6 1 9 0 0 
1945. 116 79 14 6 5 4 3 3 9 
1946)... <4. 105 68 19 S 5 0 2 2 1 
a 173 125 20 8 13 3 > 1 1 
oA 149 102 21 13 6 9 9 0 3 
RU esos 176 134 16 13 6 1 5 1 0 

822 140 75 58 21 20 11 13 


9-Year Total... 1160 
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lives in serious jeopardy with full knowl- 
edge that they are doing so, it must be 
because the individual worker and fore- 
man underestimate the hazard or over- 
estimate their ability to deal with the 
hazard without rubber gloves. 

Every single year of the nine-year pe- 
riod is filled with examples of underesti- 
mation of the hazard or overestimation 
of ability to cope with it without the 
protection of gloves. The pattern is 
stable from year to year. It will remain 
fixed unless more is done than has been 
done. 


Causes of Accidents 


It is impossible to overemphasize one 
point. “‘Vhese men are not being killed 
by deliberately attempting to work bare- 
handed on conductors that are known 
to be energized. They are killed when 
they cut out or slip in the primary area 
and reach for support only to find death 
against a live wire; they are killed when 
they touch wires supposedly dead but 
energized from crosses with live wires, 
sneak back feeds or other means; they 
are killed pulling or handling 
wires on the ground that flip up or 


when 


otherwise contact live wires in the span 
or on structures; they are killed when 
they try to install or remove line hose 
or hoods bare-handed, and so the story 
goes. “‘here’s hardly a case in any one 
of the nine years that isn’t duplicated 
several times elsewhere in the list. His- 
tory repeats itself over and over again 
with tragic All that 
needed for prevention was tied up in the 
story of the first cases. The others died 


regularity. was 


because someone didn’t read or heed, or 
do anything about it. 


Why Accidents Recur 


Why do we get nowhere, with such 
overwhelming proof of the importance 
of the hazard and with such a simple 
safe practice at hand to control it? Be- 
fore getting too critical, let’s look at 
something that may be pretty “close to 
home.” 

Item 14 of the detailed report reads 
this way: ‘“What has been done to pre- 
vent the recurrence of this type of acci- 
dent?” ‘This space on many of the re- 
ports is as bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard. Many others carry such re- 
sounding phrases as ‘‘Better supervision” 
Some 
show evidence of serious thought and 


or “Closer observance of rules.” 


constructive action, but I would say 


such reports are in the minority. 
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9-Year Range 








| have the feeling that many of the 
companies are not coming to grips with 
the problem of prevention, even though 
I sup- 
pose a Safety Man ought to be a bit 


the needed facts are before us. 


ashamed of putting such a feeling into 
verse. I'll apologize first, then I won’t 
have to do it later. I’ve entitled it “HE 
DiIDN’T FOLLOW THE RULES.” 


“HE DIDN’T FOLLOW THE RULES” 


Here lies the body of Lineman Dunn 
Top grade man he was, A-1 

Hot wire got him, he passed away 
All on a sultry summer’s day. 


Front office flurry, got to pause 
Long enough to find the “cause” 
Committee meets to investigate 
Excellent move, though a trifle late. 
Members scratch their respective heads 
Seem to be kind of short of leads 
’Til the brightest shouts “Let's take a look 
And see what it says in the little book.” 


Good idea, ah, that’s the place 
Stands out plain as the nose on your face 
Rule five dash two, NO, the one above 
Says he oughta have worn his gloves. 


Committeemen nod in grave assent 
See at once their time’s well spent 
Cause is plain to all but fools 
“This man did not observe the rules.” 


Committee’s conclusion, this case is sad 
But he didn’t observe the rules—TOO 
BAD! 
Front office flurry soon is past 
Chance to get out some work at last. 


And that’s the story, sermon and text 
While Fate stands by and calls out 
“NEXT !” 

Let’s set up a mythical report, that is, 
one that hasn’t been received yet. Item 
14 asks “What has been done to prevent 
the recurrence of this type of accident?” 
The cupboard isn’t bare this time. We 
read: 

“We have thoroughly investigated this 
accident. We know that failure to wear 
rubber gloves was the immediate cause. 
We have checked carefully the EEI rec- 
ord on hand contacts and their causes. 
We have concluded that it is essential 
that our men wear rubber gloves, not 
just when handling parts directly, but 
all the time they are within reach of con- 
ductors that are or might become ener- 


9-Year 

Average Minimum Maximum 

70.9 64.7 76.0 

12.1 7.3 18.1 

6.5 2.6 9.1 

5.0 3.3 7.5 

1.8 0 4.3 

ef 0 2.8 

Seen 0.9 0 2.6 

La 0 2.4 

gized at primary voltages. We _ have 


checked practices in the field and find 
we are short of that ideal. 
Intensive Safety Program 

‘These facts have been discussed with 
the headmen of our company. As a re- 
sult of the discussion, we are immediately 
starting a planned, intensive effort to 
persuade our people that this safe prac- 
tice is sensible, necessary and a ‘“‘must” 
in our operations if other employees are 
to be saved from the same type of acci- 
dent that killed this man. 

“Progress reports will be required. 
We will not be content until we arrive 
at the point where a lineman who doesn’t 
wear rubber gloves all the time in the 
primary area, or a supervisor who does 
not require his men to do so, are no 
their fellow 
their 


longer first-class men to 


employees, their supervisors or 


company.” 
The Price of Safety 
You would say that this company is 
well on the way to eliminating the pos- 
sibility of deaths from hand contacts. 
They are willing to pay the price of 


safety. For safety has a price. The old 
song, “The Best Things in Life Are 
Free,’ may apply to the air we breathe 


or the sunshine we enjoy, but it doesn’t 
apply to safety, nor indeed to most of the 
other worthwhile things of life. The 
price of safety is named in the answer 
to question 14 of the mythical report; 
that is to say, the will to save injuries 
and lives, the active desire to roll up 
one’s sleeves, wring the last bit of good 
from the torn fabric of experience, all 
followed by a lot of hard, often discour- 
aging work by a lot of people. 

Our principal function as a committee 
is to gather the facts, try to interpret 
them intelligently, formulate safe prac- 
tices, forge the best possible tools for 
accident prevention, so to speak, and lay 
those tools before the industry. Further 
than that, I think we have an obligation 
not merely to say, “Here are some good 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Accountants’ Conference 
(Continued from page 38) 


The Customer Relations luncheon 
meeting will first listen to an interim 
report by B. J. McMillen, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company, on two 
related projects on training of customer 
accounting employees in dealing with 
called ‘Training by 
other, 
The rest of the meeting will be 


customers, one 
Manuals,” the 


Films.” 


“Training by 


devoted to an open forum on four topics, 
each of which is a long-term study proj- 
ect. These are: “Coordination Between 
Customer Accounting and Other De- 
partments in Handling Customer Com- 
plaints,” H. R. Flanegan, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, leader; “Value of 
District Offices to Customers and Com- 
panies,” H. C. Smith, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, leader; “Hi, 
Neighbor !’”—a welcome to new custom- 
ers, W. E. Sturm, West Penn Power 
Company, leader; and ‘““The Telephone 
Institute,” described by C. J. Berner, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company. 


Customer Activities 


On Wednesday morning the entire 
Customer Activities will 
meet as one with the same presiding 
officers as for the previous morning ses- 
Mr. J. D. Elliott, The Detroit 
Edison Company, will give a short talk 
on “The Democratic Technique of Su- 
pervision.” Most of the session will be 
given over to an organized debate, fol- 
lowed by or interspersed with a general 
“Monthly Billing 
Meter Reading vs. Other Forms of 
Billing and Reading.” 
will support the positive, three the nega- 
tive, one speaker on each side presenting 
the point of view of the man directly 
interested, respectively, in customer ac- 
and 


defending 


group again 


sions. 


discussion on and 


Three speakers 


counting, customer relations, 
tomer collections. Those 
monthly billing and reading will be 


J. H. W. Roper, Washington Gas Light 


cus- 


Company, Customer Accounting; Paul 
Fry, Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Company, Customer Collections; and 


J. C. Faris, Union Electric Company of 
Customer Relations. Those 
supporting other than the conventional 
monthly billing and meter reading will 
be J. D. Green, Philadelphia Electric 
Company, Customer Accounting; S. C. 
Grant, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Customer Collections; and G. A. Kunz, 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., Customer Relations. 


Missouri, 
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Alabama Power Co. Pledges Aid in Campaign to 
Promote Birmingham Industrialization 


HOMAS W. MARTIN, chair- 
man of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, has pledged on behalf of the com- 
pany one-fifth of a $500,000 fund to be 
raised over the next five or 10 years to 
promote the greater industrialization of 
This fund will 
be used to advertise the city both locally 
and nationally in order to diversify the 
capital city’s industry and business. 
In a letter to the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Martin outlined 


‘ 


the Birmingham area. 


‘mobilize civic interest,’’ which 
was presented to the chamber at its an- 
nual meeting last Dec. 7. 


a plan to 


He pointed 
out that such a program is now receiv- 
ing the consideration of the Greater Bir- 
mingham Development Committee and 
expressed the belief that, deter- 
mined effort, Birmingham could become 
one of the greatest manufacturing and 
distribution centers in the south. 


with 


“Everything proposed for Birming- 
ham can be accomplished,” Mr. Martin 
“but we realize that 


continued, must 


these efforts will be limited in scope and 
success by the efforts we make and by 
the amount of money subscribed ‘to fi- 
nance a far-reaching, well thought-out 
program. 

“The national situation must for the 
present defer the actual beginning of 
such a program. Indeed, our first duty 
as citizens is to consider that situation 
and act as may be best for the nation as 
well as the district. 

“A city,” Mr. Martin said, “cannot 
become great or remain great whose 
leaders do not hold out for its citizens 
the hope for a better future. This calls 
for a leadership that blazes our paths, 
that shows what needs to be done and 
what can be done. It calls for a definite 
campaign of education and promotion; 
for something out of the ordinary, some 
startling move to awaken the citizenship 
to the urgent need of a city-wide plan 
looking far into the future—a better 
future.” 


“Power-Full Indiana” Booklet Gives Facts on Eight 
Hoosier Electric Companies 


O tell Hoosiers about “ ‘Power- 

Full’ a new booklet on 
“The Facts About the Indiana Electric 
Companies’ Expansion Program—1941 


1953” has just 


Indiana,” 


Through been published 
by the ei 


ght privately owned electric 
companies of the state. 

Thirty-six questions and their an- 
swers are grouped under seven _head- 
ings covering Indiana’s power 
network today, generation, transmission, 
distribution, interconnection, the Hoo- 


sier electric companies’ 


system 


contribution to 


state welfare and prosperity and the ef- 


fect of expansion on efficiency and op- 
erating 
pamphlet includes a three-color map of 


illus- 


costs. In addition, the 20-page 


Indiana’s power network and is 
trated with photographs. 
result of 


several months of intensive work on the 


The new fact book is the 
part of 
level representatives from Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Co., Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co., Madison Light & 
Power Co., Mooresville Public Service 
Co., Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., 
Rockport Water Works Co., Inc., and 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 


a committee composed of top- 


Cooperating in its publication was the 
3ozell & Jacobs office in Indianapolis. 

Viewed as one phase of the public in- 
formation program which is being car- 
ried out by the committee, the booklet 
is being distributed widely, with some 
90,000 copies going to Indiana _teach- 
ers, ministers, Farm Bureau heads, Di- 
rectors of Rural Electric Membership 
Corporations, labor leaders, editors and 
other community figures. 

Among the questions which the new 
pamphlet answers are: Why was In- 
diana’s $500-million expansion program 
undertaken? Why is long-range plan- 
necessary? How much electricity 
Who generates 
How much In- 
used to generate elec- 
state? Just what are 
transmission lines? Where are Indiana’s 
distribution lines located? Why are In- 
diana’s electric companies’ systems inter- 


ning 
do Hoosiers require? 
electricity in Indiana? 
diana coal is 
tricity in the 


How many people are em- 
ployed by the 


connected ? 
electric companies of 
Indiana? Does electricity increase farm 
and industrial Are the rates 
and services of the Indiana electric com- 
panies subject to state regulation of 
any kind? 


income ? 
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KEI Medal Awards Pay Tribute to Resuscitation 


Training and Alertness of Electric Company 


Employees 


Second Lineman to Earn Two EEI Awards 
Honored by Originator of Pole Top Method 


HE honoring of Lineman George 

Ammon with an EEI award was 

an event of unusual significance to 
members of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany. For Mr. Ammon it marked the 
presentation of his second award for 
the successful pole top resuscitation 
of an injured co-worker. For General 
Superintendent of Distribution E. W. 
Oesterreich, the originator of pole top 
resuscitation, it was further proof of the 
value of his research begun nearly 
twenty years ago. 

Developed by the electric industry to 
cope with the resuscitation problems pe- 
culiar to overhead line work, pole top 
resuscitation is the direct result of a 
study made by Mr. Oesterreich in 1931. 
At that time Schafer prone pressure, in- 
troduced by Sir Edward Schafer in 
1903, was the standard resuscitation 
technique used throughout the industry. 
Through the years the Schafer method 
has proven to be of great value in the 
treatment of gas asphyxiation, drowning, 
and many cases of electric shock, but a 
statistical survey conducted by the Du- 
quesne Light Company in 1931 re- 
vealed that prone pressure was usually 
ineffective in reviving linemen who re- 
ceived shock on elevated structures. 

Linemen had to be lowered to the 
ground before prone pressure could be 
applied, and Duquesne’s field experience 
showed that by the time a victim was 
cleared from energized equipment, a rope 
rigged to lower him, and sufficient men 
gathered to assist this operation, five to 
ten minutes were consumed. Clinical re- 
search determined that resuscitation was 
generally not successful where such a 
period of time elapsed between shock 
and the application of artificial respira- 
tion. 

Thus Mr. Oesterreich set out to dis- 
cover a resuscitation technique which 
would minimize this dangerous lapse of 
time, and in 1931 he originated the 


pole top method. ‘This technique em- 
bodies the main principles of Schafer 
prone pressure but differs in that it can 
be applied to injured linemen on ele- 
vated structures. It was quickly adopted 
by the Duquesne Light Company but 
was withheld from general use until ac- 
tual experience substantiated its worth. 
However, since its presentation to the 
Mr. O6esterreich in 1939, 
pole top resuscitation has been widely 


industry by 


accepted as standard practice by other 
At the present 
time, approximately half of the resusci- 
the EEI Medal 
result from application of the pole top 
method. 
Lineman 


operating companies. 


tations recognized by 


Ammon demon- 
strated the principles of pole top resusci- 
tation on July 12, 1947, when he saved 


the life of Edward Quig and _ thereby 


George 


4 
> 


- 
as 


Se 
> 


~~. 


* 
BAN 





won a second EEI award. While work- 
ing on a 45-foot pole, Lineman Quig 
and slumped into his 
strap. Making sure that Quig was free 
of electrical contact, Ammon moved his 
own safety belt up the pole until Quig 
was in a position astride the belt and 
facing the pole. Working from behind 
the victim, Ammon then applied an up- 
ward pressure with his hands and arms 
on Quig’s abdominal region. This pres- 


received shock 


sure was released and periodically re- 
applied every three or four seconds, and 
after about nine minutes of this treat- 
ment Quig was able to breathe normally. 
He was then lowered to the ground 
with the help of other linemen. In 
similar cases the victim is often lowered 
by means of a hand line. 

Since the inception of the EEI Medal 


in 1933, only Mr. Ammon and one 


ae 


GEORGE AMMON (center) receives the EEI Medal from W. G. Gens (right), vice 


president of the Duquesne Light Company, 


assisted by General Superintendent of Dis- 


tribution E. W. Oesterreich, the originator of pole top resuscitation. 
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other electric company employee, Mr. 
F. I. Whaley of the Texas Power and 
Light Co., have received the award 
twice. Lineman Ammon was given his 
first medal in 1944 for resuscitating co- 
worker J. W. Barley. Additional infor- 
mation on his latest award appears fur- 
ther on in this article. 

The EEI Medal is awarded to elec- 
tric company employees who by means 
of the Schafer prone pressure or pole 
top method of electric 
shock, and in 1950 twenty medals were 
authorized for presentation. (See the 


revive victims 


THOMAS M. BRABHAM 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


On July 21, 1948, a line crew was replac- 
ing a section of wire between two junction 
poles on opposite sides of a highway four 
miles east of Roswell, New Mexico. Line- 
men Thomas Brabham and Edgar Huggins 
were on one pole, and Lineman Claude Bell 
was working above Lineman Clarence Sei- 
fert on the other pole. As Seifert reached 
overhead to attach a jumper, he contacted 
a 7200-v line with his left arm and col- 
lapsed. His neck rested against a phase 
wire and his hip against the neutral. 

The sound of an arc alerted Truck Driver 
Thomas Carter, and he notified other crew 
members of the accident. Bell, who was not 
in a position to aid the unconscious Seifert, 
yelled to Brabham and Huggins on the other 
pole to cut the jumpers feeding the circuit. 
The circuit was killed, and Brabham low- 
ered himself to the ground, crossed the high- 
way, and climbed up under the victim. 

Brabham administered pole top resuscita- 
tion for five minutes until Seifert was able 
to breathe normally. In the meantime, Hug- 
gins attached a portable telephone to a tele- 
phone wire on the pole and called Line Su- 
perintendent O. J. Naron, who reached the 
scene of the accident within a few minutes. 
Bell, Huggins, and Brabham then rigged a 
line and, with the help of Carter, Naron, 
and Groundman B. D. Shaver, lowered the 
injured lineman to the ground. 

An ambulance was summoned, and Seifert 
was still unconscious when he was taken to 
the hospital fifteen minutes later. He was 
seriously burned and was away from work 
six months. 
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In accordance with the policy of pre- 
senting medal case histories as they be- 
come nine 
awards following pages. 
These the skill dis- 
played by company employees in the ap- 


available, summaries of 
appear on 


reports commend 


artificial respiration and 
effectiveness of the 
training given these men. The cases also 


plication of 
demonstrate the 


point out the necessity of frequent drills 


in resuscitation techniques. 
Remarks pertinent to this were made 
Harri- 


last vear by Mr. Frederick G. 
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man, safety director of the New England 
Power Service Co., at the presentation 
of an EEI Medal to a company line- 
man. Mr. Harriman said, “If anyone 
questions the value of regular practice 
(in artificial respiration), we have only 
to remember that every once in a while 
we get our reward—another life saved 
—and I think we all agree that one 
life saved justifies thousands of hours 
spent in practice.” 

Brief statements concerning nine EEI 


award cases follow. 


rHOMAS M. BRABHAM (right), the third man in the history of 
the Southwestern Public Service Co. to achieve an EEI Medal, re- 
ceives his award from H. E. Sampson, Pecos Valley Division manager. 





Shown from left to right are EDGAR HUGGINS, CLAUDE BELL, THOMAS CARTER, and O. J. NARON receiving their Certificates 


of Assistance from H. E. Sampson. 


(Photographs on this page by C. H. Annett, Southwestern Public Service Co.) 
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CARL F. LABMEIER (third from right) displays his EEI Medal and Certificate. 
president; W. R. Weise, assistant manager of Electric Distripution; E. 
tribution; A. K. Shofner, who was revived by Labmeier; Everett Stephens, general trouble foreman; C. F. 
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Pictured from left to right are F. R. Rauch, vice 
S. Fields, vice president; E. E. Kline, manager of Electric Dis- 


c L. Teout; 


Labmeier: 


superintendent of Electric Distribution; and W. C. Beckjord, president of The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 


In recognition of his preparedness and 
quick thinking, Thomas Brabham received 
the EEI Medal at a dinner attended by Ros- 
well line crew members and their wives last 
December 11. At the same time, Certificates 
of Assistance were awarded to Claude Bell, 
Edgar Huggins, Thomas Carter, and O. J. 
Naron. The presentations were made by 
Mr. H. E. Sampson, Pecos Vailey Division 
Manager of the Southwestern Public Service 
Co. In presenting the awards Mr. Sampson 
said, “It is a proud thing for anyone to fee! 
that he had a hand in saving a fellow 
worker’s life. This incident emphasizes that 
we all have a positive duty to know some- 
thing about artificial respiration.” A Certifi- 
cate of Assistance issued to B. D. Shaver 
who had left the employ of the company, 
was subsequently delivered to him. An ac- 
count of the presentations appeared in the 
January, 1951, issue of the company maga- 
zine, The Southwesterner. 


CARL F. LABMEIER 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company 


In the darkness that preceded dawn last 
May 25th, Power Troublemen Alfred Shofner 
and Carl Labmeier were repairing an under- 
ground street light circuit at the entrance 
of Mt. Airy Park, Cincinnati. Shofner, who 
was working in a pull box, had been wear- 
ing rubber gloves, but he had removed them 
in order to strip some cambric tape from 
a dead cable which being prepared 
for a splice. However, in stripping off the 
tape, Shofner came in contact with a bare 
screw sleeve on an energized temporary 
splice and received a 1400-volt shock. 

The gasps of the stricken troubleman at- 
tracted Labmeier’s attention. Labmeier, who 
was wearing fubber gloves, immediately 
grasped Shofner around the waist, pulled 
him away from the box, and thus 
Shofner’s contact with the live circuit. Shof- 
ner, who was unconscious, was breathing 
irregularly, but in a few seconds his breath- 


was 


broke 


ing stopped altogether. Labmeier then began 
method of resuscitation 
and periodically called for help. But Mt. 
Airy Park is deserted in the early morning 
hours, and nobody answered his calls. 

In about five minutes Shofner 
breath faintly, and Labmeier continued re- 
suscitation for three more minutes until 
Shofner was able to breathe normally: Lab- 


the prone pressure 


began to 


meier then placed his injured co-worker in 
truck and 
Hospital for 


the company drove him to the 
Good 
Shofner returned to work in about a month. 

Carl F. Labmeier was awarded the EEI 
Medal by Walter C. Beckjord, president of 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company, 
in a ceremony held on January 17, 1951. 
A story on the presentation was featured in 


Samaritan treatment. 





the January 24, 1951, issue of the employee 
newspaper, O-K News, and articles dealing 
with the rescue and the award appeared in 
Cincinnati papers. 


FRED J. FEIGH 
Pennsylvania Electric Company 


On the morning of August 24, 1950, Line- 
man Ernest R. Whited and Fred Feigh were 
applying tar paper to the roof of the Patton, 
Pa., substation. Two circuits of three-phase, 
2300-volt conductors passed through the wall 
of the substation. One circuit comprised the 
feed bank of outdoor trans- 
formers, and the other, which was supported 
by a steel platform attached to the side of 
the building, was dead-ended on a nearby 


wires from a 


ee 


“a 


W.H. Wade (right) vice president of the Pennsylvania Electric Co., pins an EEI Medal 


on FRED J. FEIGH. 


Ernest Whited (left), whose life was saved by Feigh, 


is shown 


holding Feigh’s Certificate. 
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ALEX GRITSKE, holding his EEI Medal and Certificate, shakes hands with °W. F. 


and Gas Company, as Safety Engineer W. R. Smith 


pole. A cursory examination led the two line- 
men to believe that this last circuit was de- 
energized. 

Whited had placed his ladder against the 
side of the building within six inches of the 
supposedly dead circuit. He and Feigh had 
just nailed one strip of paper to the roof, 
and in so doing Whited had stood several 
times on the platform of this circuit. Then, 
in order to move into a better working 
position, Whited stepped on two of the dead- 
ended conductors. Suddenly he plunged head 
first to the ground. 

This accident was apparently due io fail- 
ure to observe the company’s safety rule 
which states specifically ‘all wires must be 
treated as ‘live’ unless disconnected from the 
source of supply, tested and grounded ig 
The circuit which Whited had thought dead 
was in fact energized, and it had dealt him a 
2300-volt shock. 

Feigh ran to the aid of Whited—who was 
unconscious, not breathing, and bleeding 
badly from a scalp wound—and immediately 
began the prone pressure method of resusci- 
tation. He then instructed a witness to the 
accident to summon a doctor. Whited began 
to show signs of life after about eight min- 
utes of resuscitation and was able to breathe 
unassisted after two more minutes of treat- 
ment. In the absence of a doctor, a regis- 
tered nurse from Patton administered first 
aid to Whited who was then driven in an 
ambulance to the Miner’s Hospital in Spang- 
ler, Pa. Whited was absent from work for 
over three weeks. 

Fred J. Feigh received the EEI Medal at 
a luncheon meeting, Jan. 18, 1951, of the 
Cambria County crews of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Co. Vice President W. H. Wade 
made the presentation at a ceremony in which 
Ernest Whited also participated. Articles 
on the rescue and ceremony were carried in 
the Johnstown and Altoona newspapers on 
January 22 and 23, 1951. 
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ALEX GRITSKE 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


On July 9, 1949, Electrician Bernhard 
Wagenblast, an employee of the Weston 
Electrical Newark 
New Jersey, was preparing to clean the 
primary bushings on a three-phase bank of 


Instrument Company, 


transformers. The transformers, which were 
located on a gallery of the Weston Com- 
pany’s substation, had been cleared by open- 
ing the primary fuse cut-outs. 

Mechanics Alex Gritske and Harold F. 
Carrie, employees of Public Service Electric 
and Gas, had just completed routine main- 
tenance on the substation oil circuit breaker 
and were standing under the gallery where 
Wagenblast was working. Suddenly the 
noise of an arc echoed through the substa- 
tion, and Carrie, quickly followed by Gritske, 
ran upstairs to the gallery. Wagenblast was 
lying face down under the switchboard. 

Gritske attempted to call for help on an 
extension phone a few feet away but was 
unable to get a connection. He then re 
turned to the stricken electrician, who was 
unconscious and not breathing, and began 
applying artificial respiration. Meanwhile, 
Carrier ran to summon a doctor and an am- 
bulance. 

After three minutes had passed, Wagen- 
blast came to life and began to groan and 
move his arms. However, resuscitation had 
to | 


e continued for about five more minutes 
before he could breathe without assistance. 
Wagenblast wanted to get up, and it was 
necessary for Gritske to persuade him to 
remain quiet until an ambulance arrived a 
half hour later. Wagenblast was then re- 
moved to St. Barnabas hospital for treat- 
ment. 

Investigation revealed that the feed back 
from another bank of transformers had 
energized the transformers on which Wagen- 
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Tait, Jr., vice president of the Public Service Electric 
left) and Division Superintendent T. Seely (right) look on. 


blast was working, thus subjecting the elec- 
trician to a 2400-volt shock. 

On March 28, 1950, at a meeting of 200 
of his Electric Department associates, Alex 
Gritske was awarded the EEI Medal by 
W. F. Tait, Jr., Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. vice president in charge of electric 
operations. An article on the rescue and the 
presentation appeared in the company news- 
paper. 


JONATHAN L. RISHEL 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 


Lineman Kenneth E. Heiser, a member of 
a PP&L line crew, was climbing a pole 
in Jersey Shore, Pa., last June 20th as Line- 
man Jonathan Rishel worked below him 
on the ground. Hearing the sound of an 
arc, Rishel looked up and saw Heiser cling 
momentarily to the pole and then fall thirty- 
six feet to the ground. Heiser had struck his 
head against an open energized by-pass 
switch and had received a 6900-volt electric 
shock. 

Rishel ran to Heiser, noted that he was 
not breathing, and immediately began the 
prone pressure method of artificial respira- 
tion. He then directed other members of 
the crew to loosen Heiser’s clothing, remove 
his hooks, and clear his mouth. The crew 
foreman, who was at the Jersey Shore Sub- 
station 1000 feet distant, was notified of the 
accident, and he summoned a doctor. 

Rishel began resuscitation approximately 
one minute after the accident occurred and 
continued it for from twelve to fifteen min- 
utes before Heiser was breathing without 
assistance. When Rishel stopped resuscita- 
tion, Heiser’s respiration became weak, and 
Rishel resumed prone pressure until the 
doctor arrived. Heiser was then rushed in 
an ambulance to the Jersey Shore Com- 
munity Hospital. Rishel accompanied the 
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Members of Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. line crews receive Congratulations for their EEI awards. Reading from left to right: 
R. D. ZIEGLER and LYNNE S. KENDIG, winners of Certificates of Assistance; H. R. Taylor, safety instructor; R. F. KINDRED holding 
his Certificate of Assistance; G. M. Keenan, company vice president; C. E. Oakes, president; D. E. Albertson, safety engineer; D. M. 


Healy, former EEI Medal winner (see the January, 1951, issue of the Bulletin) ; 
of an EEI Medal; D. J. Zimmerman, safety instructor; J. 


injured man in order to apply any further 
artificial respiration that might become neces- 
sary. 

Despite Rishel’s successful resuscitation of 
his twenty-three year old co-worker, Heiser 
never regained consciousness. He died two 
days later in the Jersey Shore Hospital. 

Jonathan Rishel was awarded the EEI 
Medal by Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company Vice President George M. Keenan 
in a ceremony held last Dec. 27th. At the 
same occasion, 5 other PP&L employees re- 
ceived EEI Medals or Certificates of As- 
sistance for actions which are described 
further on in this article. An account of 
Rishel’s presentation was featured in the 
Dec. 28, 1950, edition of the Allentown 
Evening Chronicle. 





JONATHAN L. RISHEL, JOHN R. KENDIG, 
tation. G. M. Keenan, vice president of the Pennsvivania Power and Light Co., made the presentations. 


RISHEL, JR., EEI Medal recipient. 


JOHN R. KENDIG 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 


In the early afternoon of July 11, 1950, 
near Reinholds, Pa., a crew was stringing 
in lines for a three-phase, 12-kv_ service 
above three 4600-volt wires. Lineman Edgar 
Weaver was on a pole tying in two 4.6-kv 
conductors, and Lineman John Kendig and 
Foreman Raymond Zeigler were standing be- 
low him by the company truck. Zeigler heard 
the harsh sound of an arc, and instantly 
looked up to find Weaver motionless, his 
hands cupped over an insulator. As Zeigler 
called to him, Weaver slumped into his belt. 
Weaver had been shocked by the sharp end 
of a tie wire which had punctured the leather 
protector and rubber glove on his left hand. 

Zeigler instructed Kendig, who was wear- 


be te te 


H. Ferguson, vice president; J. R. KENDIG, recipient 
J. ADAMIRE, EEI Medal winner; E. G. Sandherr, safety instructor; and J. L. 


ing his hooks, to climb the pole and start 
giving Weaver pole top resuscitation. The 
foreman then ordered Lineman R. F. Kin- 
dred, who was on a nearby pole, to come 
down and assist Kendig. Weaver had lost 
consciousness and was not breathing, and 
Kendig applied artificial respiration for five 
minutes before Weaver was able to breathe 
without assistance. Putting on hooks, Zeigler 
then ascended the pole and helped Kendig 
and Kindred lower Weaver to the ground. 

While Weaver was being made comfort- 
able on a first aid blanket, Zeigler went to 
a house about 100 feet down the road to 
telephone a doctor, who arrived within a 
few minutes. Weaver was examined and 
then taken to a hospital in Lancaster, Pa. 

John R. Kendig received the EEI Medal 
for successful resuscitation, and Raymond M. 


cae A 


Shite 









BiB 


oes, 


and JAMES J. ADAMIRE (left to right) receive their EEI Medals for successful resusci- 
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Zeigler and Raymond F. Kindred were 
awarded Certificates of Assistance in a 
ceremony presided over by company Vice 
President George M. Keenan last Dec. 27. 
Accounts of the accident and the presenta- 
tions were carried in the July 12, 1950 issue 
of the Lancaster Intelligencer Journal; the 
Dec. 28, 1950, issue of the Lancaster New 
Era; the Dec. 28, 1950, issue of the Allen- 
town Evening Chronicle; and the December 
29, 1950, issue of the Intelligencer Journal. 


JAMES J. ADAMIRE 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 


On the morning of September 12, 1950, 
Lineman Herman J. Brown was preparing 
to lower a crossarm on a pole in the village 
of Durlach, Pa. In endeavoring to throw 
the end of a rope sling over a crossarm 
which was above him, Brown contacted an 
energized 4.6-ky phase wire with his left 
hand and collapsed in his safety belt. Hear- 
ing him groan, his groundman shouted for 
help to other members of the crew who 
were working 500 feet away on a trans- 
former structure. 


Linemen James Adamire and Lynne Ken- 
dig reached the pole at the same time, and 
Adamire started up the 
followed by Kendig. 
electric shock, was and not 
breathing. While Adamire administered pole 
top resuscitation, Kendig a hand 
line around Brown by which crew members 
on the ground moved the stricken 
into a position on the pole 
respiration could be 


immediately 
Brown, suffering from 


pole 
unconscious 
fastened 


lineman 
where artificial 
given with greater ease. 
Another member of the crew ran to summon 
a doctor. 

Brown showed signs of life within two or 
three minutes and was breathing without as- 
Adamire and 
him to the 


sistance in about five minutes. 
Kendig then 
where he 


lowered ground 


made comfortable on the 


porch of a nearby residence. 


was 
A doctor arrived 
on the scene shortly after the accident oc- 
cured, and he ordered Brown to the Ephrata 
Community Hospital for 
was absent from work for six weeks. 


treatment. Brown 


James J. Adamire received an EEI Medal 
and Lynne S. Kendig a Certificate of As- 
sistance in a ceremony held at the Livingston 
Club, Allentown, Pa., on Dec. 27, 1950. 
George M. Keenan, Vice President of Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light, made the presen- 
tations. Articles on the rescue and the 
awards were featured in the Sept. 12, 1950, 
Lancaster New Era, the Dec. 28, 1950, Allen- 
town Evening Chronicle, and the Dec. 29, 
1950, Lancaster Intelligencer Journal. 


ARTHUR S. HOGAN 
Northern States Power Company 


Near the township of Cottage Grove, 
Minn., on June 17, 1949, Apprentice Line- 
man Richard Thill was on a pole cutting 
over a rural line from a 2.4-kv transformer, 
which was to be removed, to a 7.2-ky trans- 
former. The secondary sides of both trans- 
formers were tied together. Lineman Arthur 
Hogan, who was in charge of the two-man 
crew, was starting to climb the pole when 
he saw Thill fall limply into his belt. Un- 
known to Thill, the 2.4-kv line was ener- 
gized, and the apprentice lineman had re- 
ceived a feed-back of 7200 volts to ground. 
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Ohio Electric Utility Institute Established by 
Nine Electric Companies 


ORMATION of the Ohio Electric 

Utility Institute by the state’s nine 
principal electric power companies has 
been announced by the 
companies. 


participating 


General objectives include interchange 
of information and ideas with respect 
to various problems of utility manage- 
ment and operation for the benefit of 
the industry in keeping it prepared to 
meet the constantly increasing demands 
of its customers for an ample, adequate 
and reasonably priced supply of electric 
energy, and also to meet the power re- 
quirements of the nation’s rearmament 
program. 

Charter members are: Central Ohio 
Light & Power Co., The Cincinnati 
Gas & Co., The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., the Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Co., The Day- 
ton Power & Light Co., Ohio Edison 
Co., The Ohio Power Co., The Toledo 
Edison Co., and Marietta Electric Co. 


Electric 


The Institute’s 1951 officers are: 
Hogan quickly moved up under Thill 
grabbed the injured lineman’s loose cloth- 


ing, and pulled him clear of electrical con- 


tact. Jockeying into position behind Thill, 
who was not breathing, Hogan began to 
administer pole top resuscitation. After 


about twelve minutes of this treatment, ‘Thill 
was again breathing normally. 


Hogan dropped his pliers to a farmer who 


had witnessed the accident and instructed 
him to cut down a nearby wire clothesline. 
After attaching it to the victim’s D-ring, 
Hogan placed the wire over a pole step, and 
he and the farmer lowered Thill by means 
of this improvised hand line. Hogan then 


applied prone pressure until he was certain 
that Thill could breathe totally unassisted. 

Phill taken in an ambulance to a 
hospital in St. Paul where he treated 
for mild shock and severe injuries to his right 
thumb. ‘Thill returned to 
days. 


The EEI 


was 
was 
work in ninety 
Medal for successful resuscita- 
tion was authorized for presentation to 
Arthur S. Hogan on October 28, 1949. Line- 
Hogan unfortunately suffered an off- 
the-job accident before a suitable ceremony 
ould be arranged, and no formal presenta- 
tion of the medal was made. 


man 


GEORGE AMMON 
Duquesne Power and Light Company 


afternoon of July 12, 


In the early 1947, a 


line crew was working on three-phase in- 
stallation in Ambridge, Pa. Lineman Edward 
Quig forty-five foot pole at- 
tempting to secure a phase wire on a double- 
arm dead end. The wire, which was attached 
to a hand line, had just been pulled taut by 
winch truck Paul Lanning, and 
Quig had put one turn of the wire around 


the insulator. When Quig turned slightly to 


was on a 


operator 


President, Harold Canton, 
Vice President and General Manager 
of The Ohio Power Company; Vice 
President, R. E. Burger, Akron, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
Ohio Edison Company; ‘Treasurer, 
H. C. Vincent, Columbus, Vice Presi- 
dent and of Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Company. 

J. B. Johnson of Elyria has been 
appointed Manager Secretary of the In- 
stitute. 


Turner, 


Treasurer 


Mr. Johnson has been active 
in the public utility industry in Ohio 
for more than 35 years and was a Vice 
President and Director of the former 
Ohio Public Service Company and Man- 
He will 
continue his present position as Man- 
ager of the Elyria Division of Ohio 
Edison for the present but plans to sever 


ager of the Elyria Division. 


his connection at a future date to de- 
time to the work of the 


an office to be opened 


vote his entire 


Institute from 


in Columbus. 


look back at the 
into his belt. 

Lanning Quig’s limp form and 
shouted to George Ammon who 
came down from his position on an adjacent 
pole. Climbing up under Quig, who was un- 
conscious and not breathing, Ammon noted 
that the stricken lineman was not in con- 
tact with a live circuit and immediately 
began pole top resuscitation. 

Meanwhile, Lanning ran to get help from 
another line crew which was working sev- 
eral blocks After three or four min- 
utes of resuscitation, Quig began to show 
signs of life, but it was necessary to con- 
tinue artificial respiration for about six more 
minutes before he could breathe unassisted. 
Members of the other crew arrived just as 
Quig regained consciousness, and they helped 
Ammon lower the injured lineman to the 
ground. 


wire, he suddenly slumped 


noticed 
Lineman 


away. 


Quig was driven in an ambulance to the 
Valley Hospital, Sewickly, Pa., where exam- 
ination revealed a burn on his right arm. 


It is assumed that in turning around he 
had brushed his arm against the exposed 


end of the phase wire, thereby contacting the 
live circuit. 

George Ammon was given the EEI Medal 
on February 23, 1950, by Duquesne Light 
Co. Vice President W. G. Gens. Duquesne’s 
Superintendent of Distribution, E. 
W. Oesterreich, the originator of the pole 
top method of resuscitation, assisted in the 
of Mr. Ammon’s award. An 
account of the ceremony featured in 
the March, 1950, issue of the company paper, 
Public Service. This is the second such 
award Mr. Ammon has received, for he 
won the EEI Medal in 1944 for the resusci- 
tation of a fellow worker. 


General 


presentation 


was 
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Fourth Regional Conference of EEI Rural and Urban 
Development Committee Held in New Orleans 


OMMUNITY development pro- 

grams and problems were given 
full consideration by representatives of 
some 20 electric companies serving the 
South and Southwest at the fourth re- 
gional conference sponsored by the EEI 
Rural and Urban Development Com- 
mittee in New Orleans, Jan. 24 and 25. 
During the year since its organization 
in January, 1950, the Committee, headed 
by Chairman George R. Keegan of 
Western Massachusetts Electric Com- 
pany, has sponsored similar regional con- 
ferences in Boston, Cleveland and Min- 
neapolis. 


Scope of Conference 

The New Orleans conference, with 
Fred A. Elliston, territorial develop- 
ment manager of Texas Electric Service 
Company as chairman, included among 
its presentations a review of the Middle 
South Area Development program, a 
luncheon address by a prominent edu- 
the future of the South, as 
well as descriptions of individual com- 


cator on 
pany programs and a symposium of re- 
ports from the chairmen of the four sub- 
the Rural 


Development Committee. 


committees of and Urban 
After Mr. Elliston opened the con- 
welcome to the 


gates, Mr. Keegan briefly reviewed the 


ference with a dele- 


objectives of the Committee, emphasiz- 


ing that the “activities of this Com- 
mittee have no immediate connection 
with kilowatthour sales as such.” In 


studying, compiling and exchanging in- 
formation with respect to programs and 
materials used by electric companies to 
aid in the development of their service 
areas, the Committee’s work has to do 
with all of the various elements in broad 
programs designed to improve the gen- 
eral economic levels of communities. 


Activities of Middle South Program 


Louis M. ‘Tognoni, director of the 
Middle South Area Office in New Or- 
leans, then outlined the activities and 
scope of the Middle South program, ex- 
plaining that it is sponsored jointly by 
electric companies — Arkansas 
Power and Light Co., Louisiana Power 
and Light Co., Mississippi Power and 


four 


Light Co. and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. He said that the term 


‘Middle South” was created to give 
single identity to the three neighbor 
states—Arkansas, Louisiana and Missis- 
“packaging” the tri- 
state area and making it easier to carry 





sippi—effectively 


out the development program on a re- 
gional basis. 


Stimulate Economic Development 


Middle South’s main purpose is to 
stimulate the economic development of 
the geographic area through the promo- 
tion of industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. To achieve this end, the advan- 
tages and potentialities of the area are 
analyzed and promoted nationally and 
locally through newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, direct mail, and _per- 
sonal presentations by such means as 
visualizers and charts. 

In emphasizing the cooperative basis 
of the Middle South program, Mr. Tog- 
that Middle South 


with state local 


noni pointed out 


works actively and 


agencies and organizations having simi- 


lar interests. A ‘“‘grass-roots’ founda- 
tion for the regional program is pro- 
vided at the community level by the 


four sponsoring electric companies, each 
of which has a definite agricultural and 
industrial de- 


development program 


signed for the specific area it serves. 
Smali 


Assist Businessmen 


Another phase of development work 
in the South treated by S. L. 
Drumm, vice president and general sales 


was 


manager of New Orleans Public Service, 
of the Defense 
Production Council set up in New Or- 


Inc., in his discussion 
leans for the purpose of assisting the 


small businessman to stay in_ business 
under conditions of national emergency. 
The Council was organized, with the 
help of the utilities, as part of the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 
Following the first session, the dele- 
gates heard an address by Dr. Robert 
W. French, Dean, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, ‘Tulane 
University, at a luncheon meeting. Dr. 
“The South’s 


Future in Education, Culture and In- 


French, in discussing 


dustry,” in some detail the bases 


for his belief in the bright prospects of 


gave 


the southern states. 
Three motion pictures in color were 


also features of the New Orleans con- 
ference. Two of these films, “Georgia’s 
Green Gold” and ‘Power of the South,” 
were presented by R. T. Wardle, Jr., 
community development manager of 
Georgia Power Co., and the third, 
“West Texas in Action,” was shown by 
Mr. Elliston. In discussing ‘Georgia’s 
Green Gold,” which deals with year- 
round pastures for livestock raising, Mr. 
Wardle noted that the film was pro- 
duced at low expense by a division of 
the state education department in coop- 
eration with Georgia Power. “Power 
of the South,” a film with broader de- 
velopment aims, southern re- 
and agriculture, and 
was produced by Georgia Power’s par- 
ent, The Southern Company. ‘West 
Texas in Action” portrays the advan- 
tages of the area served by Texas Elec- 
tric Service Co. 


surveys 
sources, industry 


Programs of Individual Companies 

The afternoon of the first day and 
most of the second day were devoted 
principally to the presentation of in- 
dividual company programs. Those who 
discussed their companies’ development 
activities included: W. I. Dolbeare, Vir- 
Electric and Power Co.; R. K. 
Barratt, The Empire District Electric 
Co.; J. R. Lester, Alabama Power Co.; 
A. R. Kennedy, Central Power and 
Light Co.; H. C. Leonard, Gulf States 
Utilities Co.; R. T. Nash, Central 
Louisiana Electric Co.; C. A. Tatum, 
Dallas Power and Light Co.; R. H. 
Giedd, Florida Power Co.; T. J. Sulli- 
van, Florida Power and Light Co.; 
F. M. Kimball, Kansas Gas and Elec- 
tric Co.; L. A. Johnston, Gulf Power 
Co.; H. S. Hinrichs, Kansas Power and 
Light Co.; A. H. Gray, Southwestern 
Gas and Electric Co.; T. B. Ferguson, 
Texas Power and Light Co.; Mr. Ellis- 
ton; and Mr. Wardle. 


gina 


Symposium Speakers 

In the symposium which took place at 
the conference's final session, J. F. Gas- 
kill of Philadelphia Electric Co., chair- 
man of the Industrial Development Sub- 
Mr. 
Gaskill emphasized the part played by 
good industrial customer relations in the 


committee, was the first speaker. 


retention of existing industry, and set 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meeting 
W. T. Rogers, Chairman 


HE winter meeting of the Accident 

Prevention Committee was held 
Jan. 15 and 16 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. The 50 mem- 
bers and guests were welcomed by 
Charles P. Crane, president of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, who commended 
the committee on the service it is render- 
ing to the industry. Despite these efforts, 
however, he noted the need for still fur- 
ther improvement since the industry’s 
accident frequency rate for 1949 
still about 40 per cent above the average 
for all industry. In addition to the hu- 
manitarian and economic aspects of acci- 
dent prevention, he observed that the 
associated manpower 
now assumes added importance. 


Was 


conservation of 


Accident Survey 


H. J. Crisick presented a sample sur- 
1950. 
companies 
represented on the Accident Prevention 
Committee, comprising almost half of 
the the industry, 
showed encouraging reductions of 22 per 
cent in frequency and 33 per cent in 
severity. A summary of these data com- 
pared with corresponding data for the 
same group of companies for the preced- 
ing year follows: 


vey of accident experience for 


Preliminary data from 27 


total employees in 


1950 1949 
Man-hours 273,826,995 273,295,150 
Fatalities 37 54 
Frequency Rate 10.49 13.48 
Severity Rate 1.07 1.59 


Substantial Improvement 


Although the accident rates for this 
group are consistently somewhat lower 
than those for the entire industry, previ- 
ous experience indicates that the trend 
toward substantial improvement prob- 
ably was experienced in smaller degree 
throughout the industry, and promises 
the 
quency rate since 1944. 


to result in lowest industry fre- 

D. C. Stewart gave further details 
from the completed review and classi- 
fication of fatalities occurring in 1949 
and stressed the continuing high percen- 
tage of hand contacts while performing 
line work on poles, which consistently 
accounts for about one of every seven 
fatalities which almost 


and could be 


strict adher- 
ence to a rule of always wearing gloves 
in the primary area. Mr. Stewart’s pres- 
entation on this subject at the last meet- 
ing, together with the detailed tabula- 
tion of 1949 fatalities, appears on page 
47 of this issue of the BULLETIN. 


completely eliminated by 


Resuscitation Techniques 


Wills Maclachlan referred to a re- 
port in the Dec. 23, 1950, issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation describing a combination of 
the Schafer and Emerson artificial res- 
piration techniques which produces a 
greater ventilation of the lungs. Mr. 
Maclachlan pointed out that the record 
of successful resuscitations using the rel- 
atively simple Schafer method indicates 
that sufficient provided 
by this method alone and he considers 
the suggested 


ventilation is 


combination method too 
complicated and tiring to the operator 
to be practical. 

A new intermittent positive pressure 
resuscitator known as the Pneolator was 
demonstrated by Mine Safety Appliances 
Co. Other new devices shown included 
locking-type snap hooks for safety straps 
and a flashlight with lucite head which 
can be switched to show either red or 
green for signalling traffic at night. 

An unusual accident which occurred 
when a parked and braked truck slipped 
on an ice-covered grade was described. 
Several accidents due to the misuse of 
ladders were noted, and continued diff- 
culty in obtaining satisfactory ladders 
is being experienced. One company re- 
jected 75 per cent of 400 ladders pur- 
chased for emergency use as a result of 
the Nov. 25 hurricane. —Two companies 
require metal rods under rungs. 


Hazardous Television Installations 


A. 5 Hancock 


taken by his company to reduce the num- 


described measures 
ber of hazardous television antenna in- 
Letters to all 
known television installers and a report 
for 


stallation by employees was established. 


stallations. were sent 


form notation of hazardous in- 
Owners have cooperated in correcting 
hazardous installations in all but three 
or four of the 125 cases reported to date. 


A. H. Doud 


posters for the Committee’s series on in- 


presented three new 
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dustry safety which were approved for 


release. 

A report from I. R. Dohr indicated 
good progress on the proposed revision 
of ASA specifications for rubber gloves. 

A letter from T. R. Claffy of W. H. 
Salisbury and Co. outlined the progres- 
sively tighter restrictions being placed on 
the consumption of natural rubber. 
However, he does not anticipate any 
serious interference with the production 
of standard quality rubber goods for 
linemen’s use. 

H. E. Hatfield presented for discus- 
sion a new draft of the proposed field 
manual on the care and use of hot line 
tools. 

E. J. Kreh announced plans for prepa- 
ration of package material emphasizing 
summertime hazards which the subcom- 
mittee hopes to have available for the 
industry by May 1. This is to include a 
general safety talk and a series of leaf- 
lets for linemen, discussion outlines for 
foremen and posters covering six specific 
subjects. 


Round Table Discussion 


Round table discussion conducted by 
R. P. Douglas covered varied topics. 
Most members agreed that man-hours 
and accidents for line gangs loaned to 
other companies during storm emergen- 
cies should be included in the statistics 
of the original company. While none of 
the companies represented permit attach- 
ment of signs to poles, most have diffi- 
culty with unauthorized attachment or 
with equally hazardous installation on 
separate standards very close to the pole. 
Discussion of storage and handling of 
explosives revealed that many companies 
do their own blasting, while others con- 


tract for such work. 


Defense Power Changes Title 


Secretary of Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man has signed an order changing the 
title of the Defense Power Administra- 
tion to that of ‘Defense Electric Power 
Administration.” ‘The change in name 
the request of Defense 
Power Administrator C. B. McManus, 
in order to avoid the conflict in identi- 
ties arising from the fact that the re- 
cently created Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has the same initials as the 
Defense Power Administration. Under 
its new name, for purposes of brevity, 
Defense Power will henceforth be iden- 


tified by the initials “DEPA.” 


was made at 
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RECENT EEI PUBLICATIONS 








EEI-NEMA Standards for Voltage Classi- 
fication of Luminaires Used in Street 
and Highway Lighting 
EEI Publ. No. TDJ-133, January, 1951. A 
report of the Joint Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association on Standardiza- 
tion of Street Lighting Equipment. 4 pages. 

Price: 10 cents per copy. 

These standards cover two voltage 
classifications for luminaires used for 
street highway lighting service. 
They also cover the general methods of 
dielectric testing for these two voltage 
classifications. 


and 


These standards apply to the electri- 
cal insulation between ungrounded cur- 
rent-carrying members and non-current- 
which be 
grounded by design or accident. 


carrying members may 


EEI-NEMA Standards for Pendant 
Luminaire Mounting Used in Street 
and Highway Lighting 
EEI Publ. No. TDJ-134, January, i951. A 
report of the Joint Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association on Standardiza- 
tion of Street Lighting Equipment. 4 pages. 

Price: 10 cents per copy. 

These standards cover standard fea- 
tures of luminaires for lighting streets 
and highways that pertain to their at- 
tachment to luminaire supports. 

The features covered apply to pen- 
dant-type luminaires that are either top 
or single side mounted. 


Specifications for Impregnated-Paper- 
Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable, Oil-Filled 
Type (5th Edition) 

EEI Publ. No. 51-4. Specifications pre- 
pared by the Cable Engineering Section, 
Committee on Power Distribution, Associa- 
tion of Edison Illuminating Companies in 
consultation on technical provisions with en- 
gineers of the Manufacturers of Oil-Filled 
Cable. 37 pages. Price: Single copies $1.00; 
1000 or more, 85 cents per copy. 

The specifications are intended to ap- 
ply to impregnated-paper-insulated, lead- 
covered cable of the low-pressure oil- 
filled type, which is to be used for the 
transmission and distribution of elec- 
trical energy. 

The tests in the specification apply 
only to oil-filled cable with single lead 
sheath, with double lead sheath or with 
lead sheath having reinforced 
metallic coverings over the sheath. 

The purpose of the specifications is to 


non- 


insure the furnishing of cable of high 
quality. 


Specifications for Guy Thimbles 


EEI Publ. No. TD-13, 1950. Specifications 
approved by the Transmission and Distribu- 
tion Committee, Edison Electric Institute, to 
supersede NELA Specification D300-22. 5 
pages. Price: 10 cents per copy. 

These specifications cover guy thim- 
bles commonly used in overhead line 
construction. 


EEI-NEMA Standards for Series Sockets 
and Series-Socket Receptacles Used 
in Street and Highway Lighting 

EEI Publ. No. TDJ-136, January, 1951. A 
report of the Joint Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association on Standardiza- 
tion of Street Lighting Equipment. 7 pages. 
Price: 10 cents per copy. 

These standards cover the following 
equipment for luminaires for lighting 
streets and highways: 

1. Series sockets having medium im- 
pact-strength and intended for ser- 
vice at high temperatures. 

2. Series sockets having high impact- 
strength and intended for service 
at limited temperatures. 

3. Series-socket receptacles 
5000-volt classification. 


the 


in 


EEI-NEMA Standards for Filament Lamps 

Used in Street and Highway Lighting 

EEI Publ. No. TDJ-131, January, 1951. 
A report of the Joint Committee of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute and the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association on Stand- 
ardization of Street Lighting Equipment. 4 
pages. Price: 10 cents per copy. 

These standards cover certain fila- 
ment lamps used for lighting streets and 
highways. The lamps covered are for 
series or multiple operation of ratings 


from 1000 to 15,000 lumens. 


EEI-NEMA Standards for Photometric 
Tests for Luminaires Used in Street 
and Highway Lighting 

EEI Publ. No. TDJ-132, January, 1951. A 
report of the Joint Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association on Standardiza- 
tion of Street Lighting Equipment. 4 pages. 
Price: 10 cents per copy. 
standards uniform 
method of making photometric tests on 


These cover a 
luminaires intended for lighting streets 
and highways. A method of presenting 
the technical data 
tests is also given. 


obtained from such 
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Fourth Regional Conference 
of EEI Rural and Urban 
Development Committee 


(Continued from page 59) 


forth factors to be considered in obtain- 
ing new industry. When completed, his 
committee’s report will include an anal- 
ysis of a number of electric company in- 
dustrial development programs. 

The report of P. V. Hayden, chair- 
man of the Civic Development Subcom- 
mittee, was read in his absence by Mr. 
Keegan. It covered the role of electric 
utilities in such community activities as 
planning and zoning 


>) 


school and educa- 
tion programs, cultural improvements 
and physical betterment in matters of 
trafic, housing, hospitals, playgrounds, 
and “paint up and clean up.” Listing 
and evaluation of different activities is 
given as a goal of the Committee. 


Natural Resources 


In the Natural Resources and Agri- 
cultural Development Subcommittee, 
Wardle 
is being given primarily to problems of 


river basin development. The Commit- 


Chairman said that attention 


tee plans to collect information on areas 
in which private initiative has been pri- 
marily instrumental in basin improve- 
ment work, so that a comprehensive re- 
port on this subject may be compiled and 
distributed. 

As chairman of the Travel and Rec- 
reational Subcommittee, 
J. H. Jones of Monongahela Power Co. 
described to the delegates the possible 


Development 


benefits to electric companies which lie 
The 


travel and recreation business is one of 


in travel and recreation activities. 


the nation’s largest industries, Mr. Jones 
pointed out, and his committee is explor- 
ing ways in which the electric utilities 
may, through development work in this 
field, bring increased prosperity and good 
will both the 
utility. 


to community and the 


The Rural and Urban Development 
Committee intends to complete its coun- 
try-wide coverage of electric company 
development work in two more regional 
conferences—one in March for the elec- 


of the Middle Atlantic 


states and one at a later date for the 


tric utilities 


electric utilities of the West which have 
not been included in the other meetings. 
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PERSONALS 








Austin D. Barney, president of 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. and 
the Connecticut Power Co., was award- 
ed the honorary degree of doctor of en- 
gineering at the 144th commencement 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

The citation for Mr. Barney’s honor- 
ary degree read, in part, as follows: 
“Public utilities executive and civic 
leader. Electric power has been in Mr. 
Barney’s family for three generations. 
How a man can carry the duties of 
president of The Hartford Electric Light 
Co. and the Connecticut Power Co., 
and of president or director of several 
other manufacturing and banking con- 
cerns, and then add the civic responsibil- 
ities for which he is known in his com- 
munity, is not to be explained in elec- 
trical terms only. 
the larger community of Hartford, he 
has been an acknowledged leader in all 
good works for public welfare.” 


In his town and in 


Mr. Barney, who is widely known 
in the industry, served as a director of 


the EEI from 1947 to 1950. 


Har_LEE BrANCH, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Georgia Power 
Co. succeeding C. B. McManus, who 
now becomes chairman of the newly 
created executive committee of the 
Board of Directors, and also a vice 
president of the company. Recently ap- 
pointed administrator of the Defense 
Power Administration, Department of 
Interior (EEI Buttetin, January, 
1951), Mr. McManus has consequent- 
ly relinquished his former administra- 
tive duties with the Georgia Power Co. 
although he will continue as president 
of The Southern Co. 

In addition to Mr. McManus, the 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee elected by the board of directors 
are: D. MacDoucGa.Lp, chairman ot 
the board, Mr. Brancnu, E. A. YATES, 
chairman of the board of The Southern 
Co. and vice president of 
Power, Miriits B. LANE and JoHN A. 
SIBLEY. 


Georgia 


Mr. Branch has been vice president 
and general manager of Georgia Power 
since August, 1949. Before that he was 
associated with the company for 18 
years as a member of the firm of Mac- 





Mr. BRANCH 


Dougald, ‘Troutman, Sams and Branch, 
general counsel for the company. 

Mr. Branch attended: Davidson Col- 
lege and Emory University, 
1931. 


gaged in the practice of law until he 


receiving 
his law degree in He was en- 
joined Georgia Power as vice president 
1949. He is 
active in local civic affairs and was gen- 
eral chairman of the 1950 fund-raising 
Chest. 
During the recent war he served as a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 


and general manager in 


campaign for the Community 


WINTHROP FE. MANGE has_ been 
elected an assistant vice president of the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. Along with his new duties 
Mr. Mange will continue to serve as 
president of Staten Island Edison Cor- 
poration, a post he has held since 1938. 

Harotp I. SHAKESHAFT, who has 
been assistant general manager as well 
as vice president of Staten Island Fdi- 
son, now takes over the title and re- 
sponsibilities of general manager, until 
now held by Mr. Mange. 

Mr. Mange began his utility career 
with the former Associated Gas and 
Electric System in 1922 as an engineer 
for New York State Electric and Gas 
Co. After a with Staten 
Island Edison, he became general man- 
ager of Cape and Vineyard Electric 
Co. from 1927 to 1930 and then gen- 
eral manager of New Bedford Gas and 


Edison Light Co. He 


short stay 


returned to 
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Staten Island Edison in 1937 as vice 
president and general manager, and 
later became a director of the Company. 
Mr. Mange earned an M.E. degree at 
Cornell University in 1922. 

Mr. Shakeshaft has been with Staten 
Island Edison 1935. After his 
graduation as electrical engineer from 
University of Pennsylvania in 1920, he 
served in 


since 


various executive capacities 
for Associated Gas and Electric com- 
panies, chiefly in Rochester, Binghamton 
and Elmira. Mr. Shakeshaft is also a 
director of Staten Island Edison. 


Ropert G. Ey has been named di- 
rector of sales for The Connecticut 
Light and Power Co. .Mr. Ely, who 
for some years directed sales work for 
the Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
will begin his new duties on Feb. 15. 

Howarp W. Memmotrt, industrial 
power engineer in the company’s Eastern 
division, has been appointed industrial 
manager for the company and will join 
the sales staff in Waterbury. 

Mr. Ely received his mechanical en- 
gineering degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1926. He joined Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co. in September of 
that year. After power sales experience 
in Jersey City and Newark, he took 
charge of power sales in the Jersey City 
district in 1933. In 1937 he was named 
assistant manager of power sales for 
the company. 

Mr. Ely is vice chairman of the EE] 
Commercial Division General Commit- 
tee and chairman of the Industrial 
Power and Heating Section of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute and has been a 
member of the section since 1941. He 
has served as chairman of the Interstate 
Power Club and as a member of the 
board of directors of that organization 
for several years. He is also a member 
of the Oil Engine Power Cost Subcom- 
mittee of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and of the Materials 
Handling Society of New Jersey. 

Mr. Memmott received his degree in 
electrical engineering from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1933. Prior to joining CL&P 
he was employed by the Connecticut 
State Department in New 
Canaan, and the Cherry and Webb 


Broadcasting Co., in Providence. 


Highway 


In 1937 he became industrial power 
engineer in the CL&P Danielson dis- 
trict, and in 1949, became industrial 
power engineer for the entire Eastern 


division. Mr. Memmott is chairman of 
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the New England Power Engineers As- 
sociation. 


Frep I. SmitH has been appointed 
sales manager for Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co. 

In 1946, Mr. Smith joined JCP&L 
after many years of service in engineer- 
ing and sales ‘fields with an affliated 
company. He was industrial sales man- 
ager before his recent promotion. 

He is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
State College, and holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree in electrical engineering. 
From 1940 through 1943, Mr. Smith 
instructed in elementary electricity and 
other related subjects in a course offered 
at a branch of the Pennsylvania State 
College. This course was designed to 
prepare students for entry into war 
plants and other defense work. 


E. D. CHAPMAN has been appointed 
manager of the newly created western 
division of The Ohio Power Co. The 
division was formed by consolidating 
the company’s northern and Lima divi- 


sions. 


Gustav F. WatTrTers, vice president 
and director of Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. and administrative officer of its 
western division, will expand his duties 
on a system-wide basis and transfer his 
ofice from Buffalo to Syracuse. Mr. 
Watters has been with Niagara Mo- 
hawk since 1935. Following three years 
as a major in the Army Ordnance De- 
partment, he returned to Buffalo as an 
assistant vice president of Buffalo Ni- 
agara Electric Corp. and in 1947 was 
made an executive vice president and 
director of the Niagara Falls Power Co. 
Upon the formation of Niagara Mo- 
hawk, he was named a vice president 
and director of the new consolidated 
operating company. 

Howarp C. Futter has been named 
manager of the St. Lawrence district of 
the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. His 
headquarters will be located at Potsdam, 
N. Y. Mr. Fuller formerly was power 
engineer for the electric company at 
Utica. He REGINALD H. 
STRATTON who has been appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to Leland D. McCor- 
mac, a vice president of the company. 
Both appointees are veterans in the ser- 
vice of Niagara Mohawk and its prede- 


succeeds 


cessors. 
Henry L. MacInTirg, senior com- 
mercial and industrial representative for 
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the western division of Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., has been named 
manager of the company’s Rome district. 
He succeeds A. FLoyp Wray, who re- 
cently was appointed manager of the 
company’s Niagara Falls district. 


Lee M. Moore has joined Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Co. as special 
engineer. He had been employed by the 
consulting engineering firm of Louis T. 
Klauber & Associates in Philadelphia 
and earlier by the Rural Electrification 
Administration in the technical stand- 
ards division, and by Alabama Power 


Co. 


JoHN Lioyp, Jr., and Howarp H. 
MELVIN have been elected to the board 
of directors of Atlantic City Electric 
Co. At the same time the election of 
ANTHONY C. VENCE as secretary and 
of Ropert W. Hoaco as treasurer of 
the Company, was announced. 

Mr. Lloyd, who succeeds the late 
EUGENE L. WHITE as a member of 
the board of directors, has been con- 
nected with the Company for 23 years 
through the law firm of Lloyd and 
Horn, company counsel, and its prede- 
cessor, Thompson and Hanstein. Mr. 
Lloyd graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania and received his L.L.B. 
from Harvard Law School. He was 
admitted to the New Jersey Bar in 
1927. 

Mr. Melvin, who succeeds the late 
Abert C. GogeBEL on the board, is a 
well-known New Jersey public utility 
executive. He is executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millville Electric Light Co. 
He is also former president of the New 
Jersey Utilities Association and the 
New Jersey Gas Association. 

Mr. Vence, who succeeds Mr. Goebel 
as secretary, started with the Company 
in 1923 in Bridgeton, N. J. In 1929 
he joined the audit staff of the Com- 
pany and was transferred to Atlantic 
City and has since served in various 
accounting capacities. In 1948 he was 
elected assistant secretary-assistant trea- 
surer. 

Mr. Hogg, who was elected as the 
Company’s new treasurer, has served 
in various positions in the Accounting 
Department for many years. He was 
elected assistant secretary-assistant trea- 
surer in 1948. 

N. E. Funk, past vice president of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. and pres- 
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ent chairman of the Philadelphia High- 
way Traffic Board, has been awarded an 
Honorary Membership in the Engineer’s 
Club of Philadelphia. The award, which 
Was presented at the recent Mid-Cen- 
tury Dinner of the Engineer’s Club in 
Philadelphia, was made in recognition 
of Mr. Funk’s “outstanding achieve- 
ments in the world-wide field of Engi- 
neering and international power ex- 
Mr. Funk is chair- 
man of the EEI Subcommittee on Con- 
tinuity of Service Protection of the Elec- 
tric Power Survey Committee. 


change relations.” 


Fatal Accidents 
(Continued from page 51) 
tools,” but to try to induce the industry 

to pick them up and use them. 

Considerable work has been done 
through the years along these lines. Re- 
sponsible people in the industry have said 
from time to time that it has been good 
work. But the present record says pretty 
clearly that these techniques are not 
enough. 

Basically, progress must come from 
realization within individual companies 
(particularly those which have been lag- 
ging) that their people do not need to 
die from accidents. When strong lead- 
ership appears within the individual com- 
pany, accidents and deaths from acci- 
dents decline. But strong leadership is 
also needed industry-wide if individual 
companies are to be stimulated to greater 
effort. 

Somewhere within the industry strong 
leadership must emerge; leaders who 
will tackle the problem of convincing the 
industry that it is not now paying the 
price of safety, but that it cannot afford 
not to pay that price; and that, measured 
against human values or dollars or any 
other standard whatever, the price is 
small indeed. 

Several presidents of the EEI and 
other executives have at various times 
turned their attention to the industry’s 
problem and have aided. More of such 
effort is needed, much more. Perhaps 
within the top councils of the EEI, some 
person or persons, with unbounded zeal 
for the cause, will make it one of the 
principal aims of his life to help pro- 
mote and encourage the accident preven- 
tion effort induscry-wide. Such leader- 
ship, sincere, respected, listened-to and 
everlastingly vocal for the conservation 
of life and the prevention of suffering 
accidents, could work 


and loss from 


wonders. 
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IVENTIONS AND ME \G 
CONVE} NS AND MEETINGS 
1951 17-19 ASME, Process Industries Division Conference, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
T Pa J » - 

FEBRUARY 19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, 420 Lexington Ave., 

1-2. Pennsylvania Electric Association, Transmission and Dis- piu _New York, N. Y. : Itility A 
tribution Committee, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 73-22 1951 Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, 
Pa. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

1-2. EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, Hotel Nether- 25-2) — Electric Light x Power Association, Engineer- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio. il ing Section, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. — 

7-8 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, Hotel Statler, De- 30-May 2--EEI Purchasing & Stores Committee Annual Confer- 
wait. itich. ence, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

8-9 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, , 

: MAY 
Atlanta, Ga. 

8-9 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Industrial and Com- 1-2. EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Edgewater 
mercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, Kansas 3each Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

City, Mo. , : : : New Jersey Utilities Association, Spring Meeting, Seaview 

9 PIP, oo inti Meeting, Hotel Biltmore, New Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 

ork, N. Ye. : , 7 7-9 Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Annual Conven- 

12-13 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Cleveland, tion, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio. — . ; : : : 7-9 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Business 
13-14 EEI Wiring & Specifications Committee, Sheraton Gibson Development Section, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
mn sae re a cage ies se 7-9 Joint Meeting, EEI Meter & Service Committee and AEIC 

Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting, Baltimore, Md. ‘ ie lectins ihe eet, : : ae 
15 EEI Market Development & Electrical Applications Com- pee a re 

mittee, EE! Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 9 EEI Commercial Electric Cooking Conference, Sheraton 
15-16 EEI Home Service Committee, EEI Headquarters, New Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

. bs York, N.Y. ee : Z = 16-18 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Personnel 

15-16 EEI Crise oe and Distribution Committee, Atlanta Section, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

re p ee ge geremcate al eee ia 17-18 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Accounting Con- 

15-16 Pennsy ‘ce Eee ge ae . g 4 PAB EUSE Re tack ference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
ing, ote oosevelilt, fittsburgh, enn. 17-19 Public Utilities Advertising ssociati y. Meeting 

15-16 Seventh Annual Adequate Wiring Conference, Sheraton tHe tel i ‘ sa a8 rll nak Sle ~— fleeting, 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. pio: SM AA Ucae hace Um Sr a i ra 

19-20 National Association of Purchasing Agents Mid-Winter re — boy eg a ae Se, ee See: ae 
. | ~ttshurel > rece -adaqus ers . he > Fg : Jigen ue . . ° 
a “<p gil re rn readquarters, 1-23 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Annua! Convention, 
: z e ie ae rere o Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif, 

19-21 Canadian Electrical Association, General Division, Eastern 99.99 pp] Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Zone, Seigniory Club, Que. Angeles, Calif 

21-24 American Society of Civil Engineers, Spring Convention, ws , : 

Houston, Tex. JUNE 
27 North Central Electric Association, Central Station Con- 
ference, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. he 4 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Denver, Colo. 
28 Industrial Relations Committee, Palmer House, Chicago, 4-7. Epison Evecrric INstirure, Nineteenth Annual Convention, 
Ill. Denver, Colo. 
11-15 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 

MARCH Can. 

1-2. Canadian Electrical Association, Engineering and Operat- pen ee Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
ing Division Sections, Western Zone, Royal Alexan- 18-20 Sa oe _ Association, Annual Convention, 
dra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man : Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 

? ee 94.97 ichic: > 1c Tic s +] H / Ge , H 

SO (Wieeilas Misses Acsedleites Betis wel Camsesl Siyl. 24-27 Mi po tae ‘eo sociation Annual Convention, 
sions Sections, Western Zone, Bessborough Hotel, Sas- ° escarole ead tees at 
rao per : ia 25-29 ASME Oil and Gas Power Division Conference, Baker 

8-9 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Prime Movers Com- Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
mittee, Berkshire Hotel, Reading, Pa. AUGUST 

12-15 NEMA Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- —— 
cago, Ill. 27-30 Illuminating Engineering Society, National Technical Con- 

21-22 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, joint with Personnel ference, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 

Practice Committee, AGA, and New England Utility 
Personnel Association, Managers Conference, New SEPTEMBER 
England Gas Association, Boston, Mass. oe , : . L 

29-30 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Annual Convention, Mayo -12 R icky Mountain Electrical League Fall Convention, La 
Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. _ Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N. M. sls 

29-30 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Opera- 10-14 Joint ASME Industrial Instruments & Regulators Division, 
tion Section, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. and Instrument Society of America, Exhibit and Con- 

i ference, Houston, Texas. 
APRIL 20-21 PIP Second Annual Workshop Conference, Edgewater 
, 3each Hotel, Chicago, III. 

2-5 a. EEI a Conference, Edgewater Beach 24-26 ASME Petroleum Mechanical Engineering Conference, 

otel, icago, ill. Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

2-5 a Spring Meeting, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 25.28 ASME Fall Meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

a. 

4-6 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Con OCTOBER 
ference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo —————— 

10-11 Indiana Electric Association, Annual Young Men’s Utility 1-2. Iowa Utilities Association, Management Conference, Fort 
Conference, Ipalco Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 

11-13 Southeastern Electric Exchange, 18th Annual Conference, 9-10 National Farm Electrification Conference, Gibson Hotel, 
Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

15-18 Rocky Mountain Electrical League, Annual Spring Con 10-12 Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, French 
ference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

16-18 EEI Transportation Committee jointly with AGA Motor 11-12 ASME Fuels—AIME Coal Conference, Roanoke, Va. 
Vehicle Committee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 22-25 ASCE New York Convention, New York, N. Y. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Ba We MN, SORIID, sc ccceaddansecaseses eaael Carolina Power and Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Se, Th BAO, Fiew Frc cc cc cccccscesccceces Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice President and Managing Director. ..420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BB Sa, FE. oc cee caccccccss American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
ee es , CII ss 020s cceentdndians énncecen 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1951) 


DE sh ibikinsdckerendiaeweees iene minmenedian Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
IE Oe ae ee Delaware Power and Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
odie nc re rcannetaninawred Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
ee MNS Sisco ia cbs weenie ROWER bln eldeweseolseiseene Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Bi i Is sik kbe anda we ea deeeemeeunhun as Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
i ee add nce abun adn lew anand! Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
PAKIG eo NE oo oka sncaeedeeeobees cee See ane es Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
i, SR cid ca aaa ah ideas win oedema aad Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
cihcr PCR EEREN ss cussGuade dow bdunaseiee cic ..South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Oe ci ons ec ckde beds addenda eenan Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Br ae EE ois wc as ckasdoe doen deadodeaeane eee West Penn Power Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EIAGGES COTTON oii a iii ooo scis.ososescaw ener Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
De Ps Atetecarkheheencaddeeneeaneawd Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
eR Serre rr eer Serre Ts Serer ere Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Er eT heer ree eee Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Maine 
(Terms Expiring 1952) 
es Ge Gs cbctenderbesatanaeaeah The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PE PE ccchbssbekesertenediedadbandeaebas Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
See es LA sca denscedesabansaebionee Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cuas. B. DELAFIEBLD............. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
i a ccciddeapaemdenadtemes Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
DSi, PON a aon onic tinescadesncasanue ..... Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Te MEIN 60. xteeddcdisasanscenssednaeen Pioneer Service and Engineering Co., Chicago, III. 
ee: ei EN i akcge maine bekne meek eis Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Be lr PI a 5c e ccd etdndeonkenedmeeeee cab ees Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bont DEE Ooh tt odes ak.oeeteiassabarknlan O60 Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
SiR Ricks sawdnnnescdhdseresiniwenes New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
| | er are ne rere earner Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee ee err rr Pe The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
ey I oe assoc aan qveiedesine Aiea agian Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PRAIA, WU TENE 6a 'e os sw .e cia ies sarees maispate Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
(Terms Expiring 1953) 
Bo a. cecdiud densa eenkinden Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
ek 6 ee Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Ey, Wr, RBS ois a b5d dba sea dona secienecausaeiee sane Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, L. I. 
8 I er ee re ere eer ny ee Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
iia nian a bak wngeumeeeeueebekin Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Icwa 
D. . 0 EE ee ey Saree Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Be As a kN odike a oeaes sass date dence San Diego Gas and Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
Mh, Ses ORTON <add. dcwawe ned ceweade sal The Connecticut Light and Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
ee re eae The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pia COE cw cca nk Oca xeon beeen antes New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Se ST Te TT TT ee The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ee MD i005 hose arseeSoacarnsae Indianapolis Power and Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee IE INN 5 cs: aise cals Gynieodeia stone nein The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Ti. er RMT hia dase ain nie niweioaen ean e cian snl Carolina Power and Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Be is Kk nccacabsnenesndaneeneaseaas New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 


Executive Committee 


W. C. Beckjord, C. P. Crane, C. B. Delafield, E. W. Doebler, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, 
D. C. Luce, P. H. Powers, and J. T. Ward. 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


(Continued ) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1950-1951 


D. C. BARNES Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
S. R. BERTRON Houston Lighting & Power Co., 
+. Houston, Tex. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Georcg H. Biake....Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prentiss Brown.. The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond & Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Carpenter. . Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
A. H. Kenog....Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


H. P. LiversiwcE 


Ear_e J. MAcHOLD Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

T. W. Martin...Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
J. W. McArge Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. C. Mutienporg....Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 


A. B. PATERSON 


W. H. Sammis 
WILLIAM SCHMDT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Puitrp Sporn...American Gas & Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
The West Penn Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
J. V. Toner Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Wuitinc....Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
E. A. YaTEs...The Southern Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


E. S. THomMpson 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1950-1951) 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting Division Executive, RALPH H. SMITH 
A pplication of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScarF 
Customer Activities, R. B. McCrorey 
Depreciation Accounting, A. E. BAUHAN 

General Accounting, L. C. PROVENCHER 

Plant Accounting and Records, C. E. RAINES 
Taxation Accounting, C. WIGAND 


COMMERCIAL 


Commercial Division General, M. E. SKINNER 
Sales Personnel and Training, R. J. MiLuer 


Wiring and Specifications, R. W. WILSON..........20000: 


Commercial Sales Section, C. D. HoLuisTEr 

Farm Section, R. T. Jones 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, Ropert G. Ey 
Residential Section, E. O. GrorcE 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering Division General, H. P. SEELYE 
Electrical Equipment, J. H. Foore 
Hydraulic Power, G. J. VENCILL 


ieter and Service; TA. A. BROWN... .ccccccccrccccecseveceve 
Pre Plovers, ©. P. PAIRCHID:.....000sccccreccececes 


Transmission and Distribution, J. E. McCorMack 


GENERAL 


Accident Prevention, W. T. RocErs 
Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 
Electric Power Survey, WALKER L. CISLER 


Financing and Investor Relations, C. E. OAKES.........00: 


Industrial Relations, S. F. LEAHY 
Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 
Legal, RALPH M. Besse 
Membership, E. S. THompson 


Prise Awards, G. E. WHITWELL. .....cccccccccccccccece 


Purchasing and Stores, H. E. Hopcson 

Rate Research, Harry I. MILier 

Rural and Urban Development, G. R. KEEGAN 
Statistical, Etprep H. Scorr 

Transportation, S- G. Pace 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pee ee ee Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
heukndece in Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
sil i tats ead Publié¢ Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


re ero Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The West Penn Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Ore errr Ss re Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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